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“Going Along.” Venice. 


mM ROM Verona the railway 
leads west and _ east, 
touching many of the 
principal towns in North- 
ern Italy; on the one 
side, for example, Brescia, 
Bergamo, Milan, Ver- 
celli, and so to Turin; 
and on the other, east, 
Vicenza, Padua, and 
Venice. What a world 
of wealth in art and 
story the mere names 
bring into the mind! A 
short line running south 
takes to Mantua, and 
others to Pavia, Piacenza, 
or Parma. Our faces, 
however, are turned east, 
and, passing Vicenza,—to be 
returned to hereafter, — we 
reach Venice by starlight, and 
get a glorious effect. The 
moou is on the water; the 
piazzetta is blazing with light; five 
hundred gondolas are waiting for 
their tenants; and the city again looks, 
as once it was,— 









“ The pleasant place of all festivity, 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy.” 
Mind, we say looks ; it only looks so: there is not 
much real festivity now amongst the Venetians in 
Venice, Yet to be there is to a stranger of itself 
a festivity, a feast of soul. It is the most romantic 
and poetical of cities: one of the most unhappy 
too; a storehouse of art; an example and a 
warning, Few persons go there once without re- 
solving to see it again; and all know something 
abont it whether they have been there or not. 
They remember, at any rate, what Canaletto, 
Turner, E. W. Cooke, and David Roberts have 
painted ; what Shakspeare, Byron, Rogers, and 
Mr. Ruskin have written. They recollect of the 
secret ten and of the “ Lion’s mouth ;” and who 
it was that “ oft” was “rated ” upon the Rialto: 
they murmur :— 
‘* The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing ; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces.’ 

They have grieved with Otway over the woes 
of raving Belvidera; or, at the very least, remem- 
ber a certain bridge which, according to the poet 
has, but in reality certainly has not, 


“A palace and a prison on euch hand.” 


Venice isin truth “a fairy city of the heart,” never 
to be forgotten by those who have seen it, and 
always longed for by those who have not. Who can 
forget, for example, to take one picture out of a 
dozen, a summer evening passed in the Piazza of 
St. Mark, sipping coffee at Florian’s,—Florian’s, of 
course ; for, having strong feelings about “ Inde- 
Pendent Italy,” we would no more ask a visitor 
to go to the café frequented by the Austrians, 
than would the Italians themselves,—or, loitering 
over an ice, while listening to the music of the 
military band in the centre of the Piazza,— 
Perhaps the exquisite “Miserere,” from the 
Trovatore, followed by the touching, “Ah! che 
Morte,” which for the moment might make 
one long for the calm and rest of death, and 
grieve indeed that it is so “tardy in its coming.” 
ere stands the Duomo, its variety of colours 
aoa blended in the dimming twilight ; 
tite € mighty Campanile lifts its pointed head 
the blue sky, as if striving to reach the one 





large bright star immediately above its apex. 
Later comes a pleasant glide in a gondola, till long 
after dark, far out, where the hum of the city is 
lost, and the long line of lights at the water’s 
edge alone points out where beautiful Venice 
sits: still a queen, though now widowed and 
mourning. 

If in “ going along” through other towns, we 
founé it difficult to determine what to touch and 
what to leave alone, how shall we decide in 
Venice? A connected account of it is out of the 
question, and would be impertinent. Yet on every 
side rise themes for comment. We must confine 
ourselves, then, to notes of such matters as made 
the stvongest impression, seem the least known, or 
perhaps afford the opportunity for giving an item 
of relevant information. 

One of the most striking pictures that remain 
with us of our last visit was afforded by the inte- 
rior of St. Mark’s during a féte of the Virgin. 
Every portion of the immense edifice was crowded 
with worshippers sitting, standing, and lying, on 
every ledge, in every nook: a dignitary of the 
church, attended by several others, all richly 
garbed, was preaching to as many as could hear 
him; streams of those who could not pushed their 
way to the various chapels they. preferred, and 
rays of light admitted by the small windows that 
alone illuminate it, touched here and there into 
brilliancy the golden ground of the enduring 
mosaics with which vaults, walls, and floor are 
covered. Not an inch of surface is there in that 
marvellous interior that does not display hand- 
work and mind-work of one kind or another. The 
vaultings faced with archaic figures, columns of 
precious marbles with exquisitely sculptured capi- 
tals, bronze doors belonging to the year 1300, and 
some earlier; marble pavements, the rich screen 
of the high altar, and the goldsmith’s work of 
the much-prized pala, are some of the wonderful 
features that come gradually into view. The 
solemn light, the multiplicity of remnants of 
various ages observable, the antiquity of the 
structure, its large proportions, richness, and re- 
sulting grandeur, fill the mind almost to oppres- 
sion, As to dates and facts, every one knows 
them ; suffice it that the building belongs to the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, must be regarded as 
Byzantine in style, notwithstanding demurrers, 
and that the mosaics range from the eleventh 
century to the eighteenth. Parts of the mosaics 
in the sacristy, especially some of the large figures 
in the lunettes aud the heads in circles in the 
vaulting, are amongst the best in the building. 
The mosaics in the centre of the vaulting are not 
so good as those at the two ends. Mr. Clayton, 
with Signor Salviati, was carefully examining 
these when we last stood there ; and we may hope 
that the Wolsey Chapel at Windsor, which is in- 
tended to be a permanent memorial of the royal 
children’s love for England’s Good Prince, their 
father, will be the better for that examination. 

Sansovino's bronze door to the sacristy, and the 
bronze cover to the basin in the baptistery by two 
of his pupils, call for study, with much other 
sculpture and bronze work. In the door, Sanso- 
vino has introduced portrait busts of Titian, the 
profligate wit Pietro Aretino (who called himself 
“the friend of Titian and scourge of princes”),* 
of himself, and some others. 

Fall of enthusiasm and life, the genial Sanso- 
vino, who was a sculptor before he was an archi- 
tect, lived in the enjoyment of his friendships 
and the pursuit of art till the 27th of November, 
1570, when his years numbered ninety-one. He 
built, it will be remembered, the Library of St, 
Mark (we have something like the front of it in 
Pall-mall), the Loggia at the foot of the Campa- 
nile, the Cornaro Palace, and many other notable 
structures. Ife put an iron band round the great 
cupola of the duomo, which the workmen still 
call “Sansovino’s girdle,” to distinguish it from 
similar iron ties on the other cupolas. How 


* There is a splendid portrait of Aretino, by Titian, in 
the Munich Gallery. 








Venice honoured artists is shown by the circum- 
stance that when in a time of trouble it became 
necessary to impose an extraordinary tax on all 
classes alike, the senate exempted none from it 
but Titian and Sansovino; and when Sansovino 
died, Venice mourned. 

Titian was buried in the church of Santa Maria 
dei Frari, where, ten years ago, an enormous and 
costly marble monument to his memory was com- 
pleted. There is a view of it in one of our 
volumes. It includes a massive basement, a 
Corinthian colonnade or frontispiece above, a 
sitting statue of the painter, bas-reliefs of his 
works, and various allegorical statues at the sides ; 
the whole wanting in sentiment and the devo- 
tional element, perhaps vainglorious, but still a 
clever work from a sculptor’s point of view. The 
life of Titian, wonderful old man, ranged from 
1477 to 1576,—like Sansovino’s, a long one. It 
was an outbreak of the plague that carried him 
off. A law had been passed that during this visi- 
tation no person should be buried in the churches ; 
but an exception was made in Titian’s favour, and 
his body was borne in honour to the church of 
which we are speaking, where his burial-place was 
marked only by a plain marble slab, inscribed 
TizIaNo VECELLIO, until the erection of the 
modern monument, of which Zandomeneghi was 
the principal sculptor. 

There is avery fine picture by Titian in the 
church, the Virgin seated with the Child, 
several figures of saints and others around, and 
an architectural back-ground. Again, the statue 
of St. Jerome, over one of the altars, executed by 
Alessandro Vittoria, gives in marble Titian’s fine 
head. 

The monument to Canova set up here is a repe- 
tition, with a difference, of the monument to the 
Archduchess Maria Christina, of Teschen, executed 
by him, and erected in St. Augustine’s Church, in 
Vienna. As we said, however, when speaking of 
the original, this is a very inferior affair: Genius is 
sleeping, not grieving. - Canova pure has no great 
force or sentiment, whatever there may be of 
beauty; but “Canova and water” is a weak 
thing indeed. There are some remarkable monu- 
ments of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in 
the church; a fine suspended terra-cotta monu- 
ment, with groups in panels, and a pointed arch 
above, with angels playing, comes into the memory 
as a beautiful work. The design of the church 
itself is attributed to Nicolo Pisano, in the middle 
of the thirteenth century; and there is some 
sculpture at the west end, on the south side (a set 
of fine marble figures), attributed to the school of 
the Pisani, and which, if of that period, is very 
remarkable. We must pass Vivarini’s pictures, a 
St. John ascribed to the delicate-handed Dona- 
tello, and other noteworthy features. 

As the Frari has thus become Titian’s mauso- 
leum, so is the Church of St. Sebastian that of 
Paulo Veronese,—Cagliari the Splendid. This 
church is full of his works, and here his remains 
lie buried. It was his pictures in this church, 
illustrating the Book of Esther, that first brought 
him into notice in Venice; after which he was 
always immensely employed. One of his paintings 
here, “St. Sebastian exhorting Marcellius and 
Marcellianus to go bravely to Death for the 
Faith,” has parts of rare beauty, and includes 
portraits of himself and members of his family. 
Sebastian in armour, and with a red flag in his 
hand, irresistibly calls to mind “ Excelsior.” The 
female figure, close to his left arm, looking up at 
him with tenderness and love in her sweet face, 
yet not stirring a hand to retain him from the 
path of duty, anxious to keep, yet fearing to 
check, suggests a story, and is “a joy for ever.” 

In another picture of his, the head of the 
Magdalen, looking up to the Cross in faith and 
love, is magnificent. In Paulo Veronese’s 
works we have to overlook countless offences 
against chronology, fact, and propriety ; but shall 
still find enough to admire in his power of inven- 
tion, abounding life, and magnificent colouring. 
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England fortunately has some good specimens of 
his art in Trafalgar-square. We shall meet with 
many yet in Venice. 

Paulo died on the 14th of May, 1588, when he 
was fifty-eight years old. A bust of him is set up 
in the church, and a tablet under it is thus in- 
scribed: Paulo Oaliario Veronen pictori nature 
amulo artis miraculo superstite fatis fama 
victuro. 

There is a fine monument here, of its class, by 
Sansovino, to whom also the facade of the church 
is attributed. 

That we may bring together three of the great 
Venetian masters let us look for a temple to 
Tintoretto, Jacopo Robusti as he was christened, 
and which term, Robusti, certainly suggests his 
style of work much better than “ Tintoretto,” the 
designation that grew to him in youth because 
his father was a dyer. We shall find this temple 
not far from the Frari, namely, the Scuola di San 
Rocco, built by a fraternity of merchants between 
the years 1517 and 1550, a fraternity still in exist- 
ence. They seem to have taken up Tintoretto 
specially, and the decoration of their great halls 
exhibits some of the best of this very unequal but 
still great painter’s work. The walls and ceilings 
are covered with paintings. The “ Crucifixion,” 
by the same painter, in an adjoining apartment, 
includes portraits of Titian, Bonifazio of Verona, 
and himself. When Agostino Caracci showed 
Tintoretto his engraving of this picture the 
painter embraced him and insisted on being god- 
father to Agostino’s son then born. In some 
cases he is equal to Titian or Michelangelo him- 
self; in others he is, as Titian, a little jealous, 
called him, a mere dauber. Vasari says, “ Of all 
the extraordinary geniuses that have practised the 
art of painting, for wild, capricious, extravagant, 
and fantastical inventions,—for furious impetuo- 
sity and boldness in the execution of his work,— 
there is none like Tintoret.” Some of his contem- 
poraries used to call him Z/7 Furioso. 

In this most interesting institution, the Scuola 


dead!” gave us no great pleasure. Palma the 
elder was a better man. 

A large proportion of the churches in Venice 
are disappointing, noticeable rather for costliness 
than beauty. The Church of the Jesuits, for ex- 
ample, is the most remarkable exhibition of marble 
work that can be found. The walls and columns 
are of white marble, inlaid with verd-antique, to 
represent a sort of tapestry,—a sad misapplication 
of money and skill. There is marble drapery to 
the pulpit, and on the steps of the hih altar is 
an imitation carpet! ‘ Marble-ous!” was the ex- 
clamation. The Church of Gli Scalzi is another 
example of this “ marble-ous” style, wonderful 
for its richness. Columns, statues, inlaid work, 
and costly pavements abound,—the contributions of 
various families. The chapel of Sebastian Venere 
is one of the finest in it. Every inch is covered 
with marble; even the doors are faced with mosaic 
work, and bronze decorations and gilding are 
lavishly employed. 

We must break off, however, for the present: 
exertion here in the autumn is not easy. The 
sun is darting his “perpendicular rays;” the 
water positively trembles under them, and the 
improper lines about “the fishes beginning 
to sweat” come into memory. No wonder 
that men and boys, in the scantiest of bathing 
apparel are jumping off every bridge or ledge, 
and failing these off one another’s backs, into the 
canals, and come up panting and screaming with 
enjoyment just under your gondola; or that one 
of our companions shouts out imploringly, every 
twenty minutes, “acqua fresca.” Trying (we had 
almost written frying) as all this is, it neverthe- 
less may be borne, supported by the belief that a 
country with a hot character ought to be seen 
in hot weather. What is more difficult to 
endure is the life in the bedroom. In Venice 
there are no horses, dogs, dust, or,—sleep after 
five in the morning at any season, because of the 
abounding bells; but in weather such as that to 
which we are referring it is hard to sleep at all ; 





of St. Rock, there are also pictures by Titian, 
Pordenone, and others. When will “a company,” 
a guild, or a charitable institution in our country 
give a commission to Maclise to cover the walls, 
and ceilings of their meeting-place? It is to be | 
regretted that the fraternity have not funds to 

put the pictures into a good state: some of them | 
are much injured, and require immediate care. 

The building has a fine staircase, which would be 

finer if it were open, and could be seen in its 
entirety from above and below, instead of being 
walled up as it is on each side of the noble flight 
of steps. 

Other fine specimens of the power of Tintoretto 
are seen in the Great Council Hall of the Doge’s 
Palace. The Paradise, an enormous picture, 
called 84} feet long and 34 feet in height, has 
become black and spotty. The ceiling of the hall 
is formed of pictures in enormous frames, coarse 
and magnificent. Amongst them is the grand and 
gorgeous Apotheosis of Venice, by Paulo Veronese. 
Around the walls is the frieze of Doges, with the 
black veil in lieu of Marino Falliero, of which 
every one knows. Jacopo Palma, II Vicentina, 
Zacchero, and others, have pictures here, all illus- 
trative of the Republic. Why are not the ancient 
Corporation of London able to point to some such 
glowing records of passages in their eventfal history 
as are to be found in this noble apartment ? 

The Hall of Election,—the Sala dello Scru- 
tinio,—contains, amongst other pictures, the Lust 
Judgment, by Palma the younger (1544 to 1628), 
wherein the custodian points out, con gusto, a 
portrait of the artist’s wife in Heaven, another of 
her in purgatory, and a third amongst the con- 
demned, as showing the changes which occurred in 
the painter’s opinion of her during the progress of 
the work! If he had reversed the order, we 
should have been better disposed to belief. The 
picture, though one of the best of this Pulma’s 
works, and Guido is reported to have said of him, 
“What a pity such a painter should ever be 





the necessity of closing tightly every window and 


‘door at night to keep out mosquitoes, and the 


want of a single hole for a change of air, even in 
the best rooms of the best houses, such, for ex- 
ample, as the Albergo dell’ Europa, where the 
attentive Marchi presides, makes healthful breath- 
ing impossible. With even this, however, we 
will put up for thy sake, O Queen of the 
Adriatic! Correctly wrote Philippe de Commynes 


, 368 years ago, when he said of Venice,—“ C'est 
la plus triumphante cité que j’aye jamais veue.” 





CRITICAL STATE OF STAMFORD. 


Axnovt eighty-six miles north-west of London 
stands the goodly market-town, on the river 
Welland, known as Stamford. It is built upon 
a rock slightly cropping up above the sur- 
rounding landscape, upon the boundary line be- 
tween the counties of Lincoln and Northampton. 
Approaching it from any direction the streets of 
stone houses, with large bay windows and dor- 
mers, out of the windings of which arise the 
towering steeples of the old parish chu: ches, form 
a picture that long lingers in the memory of 
strangers. ‘Those who passed through Stamford 
in the old coaching days retain distinct impres- 
sions of its grey, cleanly-looking, irregular, block- 
paved streets,—through which the coach bowled so 
cheerily,—that never get confused with remem- 
brances of other towns passed on the same route. 
As it is a town of stone built upon a rock, so it 
endures in memory and reality alike: an up-bill 
and down-dale place full of nooks and corners, 
quaint old almshouses, pear-gardens, bee-gardens, 
ancient charities, with halls and chapels attached, 
which have traceried windows full of glittering 
diamond-shaped panes; with trees overhanging 
garden-walls into some of the narrow quiet ways; 
with six parish churches in it; with the river 
flowing so slowly through the sedges as though it 
was uuwilling to water less pleasant places or was 
waiting to hear the chimes once more swung out 
over the house-tops; yet not without bustling 
business-streets, with good shops, and enough 
traffic in them. Adjoining Stamford is the richly- 
wooded park in which Queen Elizabeth’s wise 








built B Perna 
counsellor built Burleigh House; and j 

the parish churches the tomb of the great, Cecil 
may be seen,—two shrines few tourists leave un. 
visited. 

One of the judges visiting Stamford ‘recently 
remarked that charity appeared to walk the town 
open-handed ; and a love of the “ good old times” 
is almost as apparent to the stranger. The old 
custom of Borough English or Borow English (a 
descent of lands or tenements to the youngest 
son, or, if the owner have no issne, to the 
youngest brother) is still retained here; and the 
old practice of bull-running has not long been dis. 
continued. On the recurrence of every 13th of 
November down to that in 1839, it was the cus. 
tom, time immemorial, after due notice by bell 
for the very young and very old to keep ont of 
the way, to turn a bull into the streets, and there 
to goad and teaze him till he took refuge in a 
furious flight. This run was so directed by his 
tormentors that the enraged animal was fain to 
take to the bridge over the Welland, where the 
bullards (the patrons of the sport) surrounded 
him, and by main force pushed him over the 
parapet into the river. When the bull, swimming, 
reached the shore, his tormentors were waiting 
for him, and continued the chase over adjacent 
meadows till their utter fatigue brought the 
pastime to aconclusion. He was then killed, and 
his flesh sold and roasted. 1840 saw the 18th of 
November pass unmarked by this ceremonial, nor 
is it likely to be revived in these days of extended 
consideration for the sufferings of animals; but the 
song of the bullards, with which the town rang, 
will never be forgotten. 

In architectural matters, there is a spirit of 
appreciation to be seen that is very pleasant. In 
a chemist’s shop in one of the main streets there 
is a stone moulded archway just within one of the 
large glass windows: this is the doorway of a 
Medizval and probably monastic building that 
once occupied the site. This clever bit of conser- 
vation is only one among many curiosities in 
Stamford. 

Although it isa market town, there is no regular 
market-place. There are, however, several places 
where the houses are set back, and leave wide 
open spaces in which some of the market business 
is carried on. In one of these, Red Lion-square, 
there is set back among the honses a covered 
market-house for butter and eggs, wisely located 
there in recent times in preference to placing it 
in the centre of the square, where it would have 
blocked up the approach to All Saints’ Church, 
In another, also in a line with the houses, there 
is a new corn-exchange, that may be called re- 
markable among its comreers for its cheap and 
tasteful internal decorations in distemper. In a 
third, on St. Peter’s-hill, is a new Mechanics’ 
Institution and Museum. The churches are kept 
in repair; new calaises are building ; and, gene- 
rally speaking, there is as much modern vitality, 
intelligence, and energy in the town as there is 
picturesque antiquity. Except in one very im- 
portant matter. 

We have said Stamford is built upon a rock. 
This foundation is riddled with cesspools. These 
cesspools are sunk to a depth which is only deter- 
mined by the distance downwards at which a 
fissure is found. Through these fissures it 18 
supposed that the liquid portions of the sewage 
will escape. It will scarcely be credited that, at 
the present day, not only is this mode of disposing 
of the sewage countenanced by the authorities, 
but the conveyance of it into the public sewers 1s 
absolutely forbidden. They contend that the 
sewers are intended only for surface-waters. And 
there are not wanting staid persons who affirm 
that they have had opportunities of viewing the 
condition of old ceaspools that had probably not 
been touched since they were first formed, per- 
haps, two’ centuries ago; and that these, when 
uncovered, were empty, the contents having made 
their own way through the fissures. Where eh 

On the 23rd ultimo, reports the Lincolnshire 
Express, Mr. Laxton applied to the local Improve 
ment Committee, on behalf of the trustees of the 
new Roman Catholic Church, with residences now 
in course of erection, for permission to run two 
sewers from the building in question into the 
public sewer, as there were no other ~_" : 
getting rid of the usual offensive matter. he 
chairman replied that, only a fortnight ago, they 
refused to allow a person to drain his cesspool — 
the public sewer. Mr..Tebbutt said his opinion 
about drainage was, that the public sewers were 
made t) accommodate the public. Mr. J. Simp- 
son said,— Nothing of the sort. The public 
sewers were only intended for the surface —, 
Mr. Tebbutt said it was impossible now to 8 








wells in some parts of the town without the water 
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hecoming immediately polluted by the contents of 
an adjoining cesspool flowing into them; and if 
they compelled all parties to sink cesspools on 
their own premises, which they would do by re- 
fusing to grant permission to run the offensive 
matter from their dwellings into the public sewer, 
they would pollute the water in every well in 
Stamford. Mr. Laxton pressed his application by 
declaring that, if permission were granted, the 
work should be done under the superintendence 
of the surveyor, and to the satisfaction of the 
commissioners; but after further discussion he was 
unable to carry his point. Not even when Mr. 
Michelson came to the rescue and said he was 
quite satisfied that the present system of cesspools 
had poisoned half the wells in the town, and had 
been productive of disease, was the determination 
of the majority of the committee shaken. The 
Roman Catholic establishment must be provided 
with a cesspool like every other building, the 
ublic sewers not being intended for sewage. 

Now, Stamford must either be, geologically 
speaking, one of the wonders of the world, or the 
town is in an unsanitary condition that the pro- 

ess of time «vill render perilous. Where does 
the sewage that escapes through the fissures in the 
cesspools go to, if not into the neighbouring wells 
and slowly-flowing river ? 

As it is acknowledged to be but of little use to 
put a new lock upon a stable-door after the steed 
has been stolen, it would be well if those placed 
in authority would inquire into these startling 
conditions while there is yet time to prevent a 
visitation of the zymotic ills flesh is heir to under 
given circumstances: Does Stamford possess the 
low mortality rate that the unusual advantages of 
its site and contiguity to abundance of good build- 
ing materials should insure it? Is it, in a word, 
as it ought to be, one of the healthiest spots in 
England? Pleasant are the streets of Stamford, 
with bay and dormer windows here and there 
breaking into the perspectives, with the grey 
church towers overlooking all; and pleasant are 
the surroundings of Stamford, with their fine 
village churches, recessed in clusters of leafage, 
each within a couple of miles of the town; and 
pleasant, too, are the scented pear-gardens, and 
the bee-gardens, and the lozenge-paned houses of 
charity, and the slowly flowing river, lapping 
among the sedges; but of what avail are these if 
all the wells are gradually becoming polluted with 
the percolations from cesspools; and the inbabi- 
tants thus run the risk of drinking poisoned 
water ? ‘ 





PRACTICAL REMARKS ON SCAGLIOLA. 


A MATERIAL which has long been confined to 
the mansion, but, through inventive genius and 
enterprise, becomes more available, so that the 
builder can adopt it in second or even third-rate 
houses, must have certain recommendations in 
itself. Such an article may be found in Scagliola. 
Its manufacture has generally been under the 
restraint of rules, and even prejudices, and has 
been confined to the most rigid methods, locked 
up in secrecy, and assuming a mystery. It pos- 
sesses great beauty, and is capable of affording 
the richest embellishments in architecture. The 
advantages of its use are very obvious, It may 
be adapted to so many forms in the interior deco- 
ration of houses, that it might take the place of 
the most durable material now in use; and where 
halls and staircases have been painted, grained, 
and varnished, upon well-plastered walls, scagliola 
if used would retain its beauty, with an occasional 
cleaning, as long as the house could stand. Good 
scagliola has, as yet, been found too expensive for 
any but first-rate houses; while a bad and worth- 
less article under the same name has filled the 
auction-rooms and brokers’-shops at a rate quite 
disproportioned to the well-manufactured orna- 
ment of the palace and club-house. This is no 
argument in favour of the practicability of its more 
general use; in fact, it speaks against it; as, when 
We pay less than the standard price and get worth- 
less rubbish in place of a useful and decorative 
commodity, the inference would be, that the good 
quality cannot be produced at a lower rate, and 


that the expense of producing it cannot be 
lessened 3 or that the want of competition sustains 
© price. These two propositions are offered to 


the contemplative genius of the practical reader. 


The adduced fact of the sale of the inferior article 
at 80 low a price will dispel the probability of the 
sag proposition, and strengthen the truth of the 
ormer; while the attendant condition will sug- 
Best itself, namely, that the first proposition 
mainly depends upon the supposition that the 
manufacture of scagliola has hitherto been in the 

of those who were guided by the same 





principles of working, and therefore subject to the 
same heavy expenses. And there is some reason in 
this conclusion; but yet it has not been so at all 
times. Attempts at a reduction have been made; 
but only in particular cases, and not in scagliola 
generally. There are parts in the process of 
manufacture which a practical man, acquainted 
with the application of machinery, and the 
chemical properties of the old material, with the 
introduction of new colours and dyes for producing 
the blended tints of the marble by frescoing on 
the surface, could make opportunities for the 
experimentalist in this part and in the method of 
obtaining a hard fine surface susceptible of a 
polish. 

Now that these remarks may be profitably 
accounted as hints and helps to the inventive 
practitioner, it will be hardly necessary to show 
the advantages of a good and cheap scagliola. 
Quoting the expression uttered by a member of 
a public office, when seeing scagliola columns 
being erected in the principal room of the build- 
ing,—“I would,” said he, “have preferred the 
walls and architraves being of the same kind, 


bard us out with their scaffolding, making the 
delay but a few days instead of weeks.” And 
referring again to a gentleman who had his stair- 
case walls plastered with mastic to be ready for 
immediate painting and graining, might not he 
be justified in regretting that at a trifling increase 
of expense he might have adopted scagliola, and 
that the thought , had not occurred to him previ- 
ously to the commencement? The opinion of these 
two persons was founded upon the fact of scagliola 
requiring but a sraall amount of time and expense 
for renovation and repair compared with re- 
painting and varrishing. But there is no better 
recommendation for its use than to enumerate 
the great variety of its applications. Scagliola 
in skilful hands can be produced in every 
variety of shade and colour; in every imagin- 
able pattern and diversity of arrangement ; 
and in an almost unlimited manifold change of 
form and size, from a lady’s brooch to the super- 
ficial area of a large flank of a wall. 

It is made with plaster of Paris, or any fine 
uncoloured cement; which is free from grit. When 
wetted to a consistency that may easily be worked 
with a trowel ona slab of stone or slate, the 
colours are introduced, dividing the white mass 
into portions for each shade, and kneading, with 
the addition of dry composition, colours into some 
and water into others: these parts are worked up 
separately, to produce either apparent blocks or 
veins in the pattera; then, by a judicious combina- 
tion of block and vein, so arranged that the mass 
may be cut into slices and present a veined pat- 
tern: these slices may be either used to face a 
mould or laid on a ‘prepared ground. 

The best scaglicla has hitherto been made of 
plaster of Paris, as already stated,—the coarse 
making the groundwork, and the superfine the 
veneer. To keep the plaster from setting too 
| quickly, it may have the following mixture well 
| sifted among it. As much ox-gall worked up with 
slaked lime as will allow it to be worked with a 
trowel, allowed to dry, and then powdered : this in 
proportion of 1 to 19 in plaster will keep it soft for 
two hours. This, with a slight colouring, and 
mixed with sand, would make a good cement for 
imitating stone in walls, piers, and mouldings, 
and would be well, adapted for the interior of 
churches. The colour should be ground fine while 
wet, and mixed in with the gall and lime before 
being put todry. Burnt Turkey umber, or terra 
de Siena, with a litile blue black, would answer 
the purpose well. A sample was very effectu- 
ally made on the wall of a workshop in 
London. The most simple method of retaining 
the plaster from setting for scagliola is to dissolve 
1b. of the best glue in one gallon of water, and 
use the liquid for wetting with. A level surface 
is wrought when the veneer is left from the 
trowel, and set with planes having a toothed iron 
set at an angle of 70° with the surface, so that it 
acts more as a scraping than a cutting instrument. 
The surface is brought finer by the friction of soft 
grit stones, well sluiced all the time with water— 
snake stone coming in for the finish of this part of 
the process. The face, though fine, is now very 
porous, and requires some thin mixture of coloured 
plaster brushed and well trowelled on; when this 
mixture is set, a new face is produced by snaking 
down, and the process repeated until friction will 
produce a polish ; allowing time for drying between 
each application to obtain a hardened as well as a 
fine surface. This is the outline of routine pur- 
sued in the best scaglioia work. 

In venturing upon « description of the mode 
adopted in the executicn of scagliola, it is neces- 
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leaving the ceiling only for the painters to bom-' 


sary to recount the circumstances which give rise 
to the diversity in the operation. In walls where 
little room is allowed for thickness, the ground or 
pricking up (which should never be less than 
¢ inch in substance), is trowelled on to the brick- 
work, having a good key to hold the plaster on 
account of its tendency to warp and expand: 
where room is allowed, batten and lath are prefer- 
able to receive the pricking up, unless slabs have 
been made ready for screwing to plugs or timber 
fixed for the purpose. Columns are sometimes 
required to contain an iron core to support a 
weight above: these cores are mostly put up with 
the building, and the scagliola worked upon a 
wooden skeleton surrounding the iron core. The 
ground is floated to two moulds fixed for the 
time, one at top and the other at bottom of the 
shaft: the veneer is planed up and down to the 
curve, and the mouldings cast in a mould, and 
fixed on with coloured plaster before polishing 
commences. Or, the column may be worked in 
a lathe in the shop by constructing the skeleton in 
such a way as to admit the column to be cut 
either in two equal parts, or one quarter out, the 
parts of the skeleton being pegged together in- 
stead of nailed, and with the centre easily re- 
moved, allowing space for the iron core. When 
the column is polished and about to be fixed, the 
parts are separated with a saw, and when again 
placed together, brass cramps should cross the 
joint at intervals of about 3 feet apart. Some 
labour, skill, and patience are required to make 
good the joint and polish it. Where floors are 
laid at the sides of halls, or in parts for ornament 
more than use, plaster alone will make a scagliola 
hard enough for the purpose; but when a more 
durable floor is wanted, subject to some hard 
usage, it will be n to introduce into the 
scagliola pieces of marble, alabaster, or broken 
stoneware, which may be so judiciously arranged 
as to add to the beauty of the design. It is 
always best to have the hardening material broken 
into pieces small enough to work in while the 
greater medium is in a soft consistency, the whole 
will thus form a mechanical combination, having 
from the absorbent qualities of the harder sub- 
stances some affinity for the wet portion. For 
tables, pedestals, vases, or any work which may 
come near the eye when completed, a finer face 
should be sought in polishing. Good Turkey 
stones or Dutch rushes will assist to do this, by 
using them in facing instead of snake stone; and 
in imitations of marble of a dark colour, the 
plaster should be sifted two or three times to re- 
move the coarser grains, which would appear as 
small specks of white in the midst of the dark 
colours when the polishing is completed. Hand- 
some tables in scagliola, suitable for the hall or 
drawing-room, and counters for shops, may be 
made in pieces, and fixed together with iron rods 
passing through the centres of the supports, the 
iron rods having screw threads cut at the ends to 
receive a nut to hold the whole together. Scagliola 
slabs on cabinets or gilded standards have been 
successfully made for many years. Circular pedes- 
tals are made upon an iron spindle, with a flange 
with holes for screws. Suppose the pedestal to be 
4 feet high on a square plinth, 2} inches thick, 
and a Corinthian base of the same colour as the 
shaft. The diameter of the shaft to be 1 foot. 
Let five pieces of 1-inch deal board be cut 10 inches 
diameter, with a hole in the centre of each 
exactly to fit the spindle; then arrange these 
pieces on the spindle at equal distances apart, to 
be 3 feet 8} inches from one extremity to the 
other, and fasten one for the bottom to the flange 
on the spindle. Nail some }-inch laths pretty close 
to each other on to the circular pieces of board, 
and some across the top one to form a key. The 
spindle running on bearers will give a rotary 
motion to the skeleton, and a mould fixed { inch 
from the laths would float the ground with the 
base moulding; then give a roughness to the 
ground for a key for the veneer, and cast the 
square plinth in a mould, which may be polished 
apart, and when the whole is ready can be fixed 
to the pedestal with screws into the board at the 
bottom. Vases are turned upon a similar spindle 
with a core of plaster screwed to the flange in 
the form of a parabola, to give the shape of the 
hollow or inside. On this core a covering of 
veneer is laid and allowed to set matching the 
outside veneer of the vase. This first veneer is 
roughed to form a key for a thickness of coarse 
plaster, which is floated to a mould screwed to 
the rest of the lathe : this, too, is roughed, and then 
veneered, Like the circular pedestal it is turned 
with steel tools to the shape required. A great 
number of ornamental scagliola vases were manu- 
factured about thirty years since, and sold readily, 
but not at a great profit. 
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The most profitable part of the manufacture, 
then, as it always will be, was the execution of 
work in large masses ; and in pursuing the subject 


it appears better to refer to jobs of some extent 


and which have been finished many years. Scagliola, 
then, is not a new introduction into buildings. Lt 
is coevel with the manufacture of plaster of 
Paris. The more modern productions only will be 
noticed here. The first specimen referred to was 
executed forty-five years since in the house of the 
Duke of Northumberland, Charing-cross, London. 
The walls of the staircase are in imitation of 
Giallo antique, relieved with Corinthian pilasters 
in verd-antique and bronzed capitals. A music 
gallery is formed in the wall opposite to the central 
flight of steps in porphyry. The whole is magni- 
ficent ; yet there is one to excel it not far distant, 
executed by the same workmen and in nearly the 
same manner. At the mansion built for the Duke 
of York, now held by the Duke of Sutherland, in 
St. James’s Park, London, there is a most beautiful 
sample, comprising walls of staircase in Giallo 
antique, architraves of doorways, and fluted 
columns supporting the roof, in granite, and 
balustrades richly moulded in Brocatello. Some 
idea may be formed of the splendour of this apart- 
ment by conceiving a room 50 feet square, with 
the walls, galleries, and columns rising with a 
highly polished surface from the floor to the ceil- 
ing. The walls of the staircase in what was 
Crockford’s Clubhouse, St. James’s-street, London, 
were done about the same time, but upon slabs of 
slate half an inch thick, of uniform superficies, 
sawn on the surface with cuts about one-eighth of 
an inch deep, to form a key for the ground of the 
scagliola ; and when the slabs were covered and fit 
for polishing they were screwed on to battens fixed 
to the wall. The scagliola walls on the grand 
staircase in Buckingham Palace were done upon 
lath work, and were of a very pale granite pattern. 
From some cause, a stain, as of rust, showed itself 
upon the surface after the polishing, supposed to 
arise from a saline deposit, not in the scagliola 
originally, but lodged in that spot through the 
carelessness of the workpeople employed above : 
this took up strongly with the oxide of iron thrown 
off from the nails and clamps, and impregnated 
the material throughout. This wall is now painted 
a flat stone colour. 

The walls of a hall and staircase of a house at 
Hill Head, near Glasgow, were covered with 
scagliola slabs equal in size to represent courses. 
These slabs were cast in a frame upon a level 
bencb, the veneer being laid in first and then 
backed with coarse plaster bedding in thin pieces 
of slate, to strengthen and keep from warping : 
these slabs were cast to have a groove round the 
edges, to form a groove for fixing: this fixing was 
done by inserting painted iron clamps into the 
upper edge of the slabs, and screwing into hori- 
zontal batteus, bedding with coloured plaster edge 
to edge as the work proceeded. The planing, 
gritting, and polishing were done after the fixing. 
The walls of the staircase at the Reform Clubhouse 
are worked on the bricks: they are beautifully 
panelled, moulded, and inlaid. The groundwork 
being prepared, straight laths were nailed on to 
give the boundary of the various coloured bands, 
so that the veneer in each case was allowed to set 
before the lath was removed. Among the most 
beautifu) specimens of scagliola colouring may be 
mentioned eight in imitation of jasper which were 
done above half a century since in the house now 
occupied by Lord Dover, Whitehall, London. 
Twenty-seven varied tints may be counted in a 
square foot on the surface. In the throne-room 
and drawing-room in Buckingham Palace are 
ranges of columns of a bright scarlet colour, having 
a mixture of soft ore in its medium, and some rich 
blue pillars in imitation of Japis lazuli. The in- 
troduction of metallic ore was not a new principle, 
for it has been used in the imitations before as 
well as in that of granite. Nearly all the large 
clubhouses in London contain columns worked upon 
a wooden skeleton of ribs and laths, with a central 
timber at each end so constructed as to hold firmly 
a long iron chuck for turning. The square pillars 
and pilasters are formed similarly, a strong frame 
of timberwork being covered with }-inch sawn 
laths, and covered with j-inch of coarse plaster 
and }-inch veneer. Octagon and round columns 
in porphyry were formed upon stone supports at 
Raeby Castle, and the fluted columns supporting 
the gallery and roof of the saloon in the Reform 
Clubhouse, London, are all upon stone. The fluted 
three-quarter columns in the drawing-room and 
coffee-room were cast in three lengths, each 
backed with tiles bedded in coarse plaster : the tiles 
made for the purpose were flat, and roughed for 
key, 9 inches by 3 inches: stays of wood were placed 
across near the opening at the back to prevent 





warping. It must be admitted that the pattern, 
which was fine and indefinite, much favoured this 
method, which was a decidedly cheap one. There 
are some handsome edifices in the city of London 
which are richly adorned with scagliola. Among 
these may be named Salters’ Hall, Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, Fishmongers’ Hall, and Royal Exchange. 
Some few shops are worthy of notice, such as 
Everington’s, on Ludgate-hill, which has been 
done thirty years; and, at a trifling cost per year, 
looks now as good as new ; Hitchcock’s, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard ; Moses’s, Aldgate ; and Brown’s, Fen- 
church-street. It may be remarked that scagliola 
has entered but little into church architecture. 
A few instances can be cited. In St. Philip’s, 
Waterloo-place, London, are columns standing 
round the front of the gallery to support 
the roof. These were made with strong 
timber cores to take a weight. Over the altar 
in St. Pancras new church are some verd- 
antique columns. St. Mary’s, Islington, has some 
yellow antique pilasters on the wall at the 
east end. The church at Wilton, Wilts, has some 
black and gold columns in Keene’s cement worked 


“upon stone, and two twisted columns in plaster in 


the chancel. In achurch at Grinstead are some 
inlaid facings to chancel and altar steps corre- 
sponding with the tile paving: they bear inscrip- 
tions in Early English letters. Among scagliola 
floors are reckoned one at Sion House, Isleworth, 
where, in 1830, a floor which had been down 
seventy years was taken up to be replaced with a 
new one richly inlaid, and composed entirely of 
plaster. The Athenzum Club House, London, is 
paved in the hall with scagliola. Crewe Hall 
Cheshire, has a spacious area of scagliola flooring. 
At the seat of the late Mr. T. Hope, Dorking, Surrey, 
is a floor with panels of ancient mosaic inserted in 
the design; and at this gentleman’s house ia 
London is a very old floor. There are also in this 
last-named mansion four fluted Doric columns in 
a plain stone colour, bearing a slight polish. 
Miscellaneous decorations in scagliola may be 
found in the Reform and Conservative Club 
houses, London; in the house of Mr. Jackson, 
Birkenhead ; in Preston Hall, Aylesford, Kent; 
and in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. The 
instances above enumerated are characterized as 
being executions of a first-rate order, and will, 
therefore, offer an opportunity for the critic or 
the copyer to exercise his faculties, or will afford 
suggestions to the manufacturers or the amateur. 
It may be also added that the colours most used 
are, for yellow, terra Siena, deep yellow, and 
orange chrome and king’s yellow; for blue, 
indigo, prussiate blue, and ultra marine ; for reds, 
verunillion, Venetian red, Indian and washed red, 
and purple brown; brown, burnt umber and burnt 
Siena: green is made from indigo and king’s 
yellow; black from the best vegetable or lamp- 
black. J. A. 








RAILWAY PRACTICE IN THE EAST.* 


WE are always favourably impressed by a tech- 
nical work well furnished with illustrations. The 
real language of engineering is graphic delinea- 
tion,—no description in words, however excellent, 
however clear, can equal in efficiency a com- 
bination of lines. The drawing-pen of an en- 
gineer is the true interpreter of his ideas; and, 
according as his drawings are clear and accurate, 
the answers of the operative in the shape of work 
will respond to the demands of the engineer him- 
self, and of his clients. The language of graphic 
delineation isa universal tongue, intelligible alike 
to the man of science and to the meanest labourer ; 
no translation is required to expound it,—a good 
print or drawing can be understood in all countries, 
The character of the volumes before us will thus 
be very fairly defined by an examination of the 
ninety-one well-executed plates forming the main 
portion of the works. Indeed, the letter-press 
of 201 pages, although good of itself, is only 
of a secondary importance. 

We have thus some twenty-four plates of road 
bridges, bridges of masonry, timber, and iron 
plate, embodying most of the constructions re- 
quired in ordinary practice, all of which have 
been practically carried out. Culverts of different 
sizes, ranging from 6 feet to 12 feet, are illus- 
trated in about eight plates. Six plates fully 
describe different descriptions of stations of 





* Railway Construction. Second Series. Also Rail- 
ways in Europe, the East, and all High Thermometrical 
Regions: a Practical Treatise on their Establishment, the 
Direction of the Works, Material and Labour, Earth- 
works, Works of Art, and Secondary Works. By W. 
Davis Haskoll, late one of the Resident Engineers on the 
Smyrna and Aidin Railway, and of the Great Western 
and Brentford Railway and Dock, &c. In two vols, 
London; Atchley & Co. 1863. 
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brick and stone, or of timber merely. Docks 
dock walls, locks, and entrance chambers. 
sluices, and landing-piers, and the varied rol]. 
ing stock and mechanical fixed plant of 
railway, such as gates, level crossings, cattle. 
pens, cranes, permanent way, are all fully illus. 
trated. The plates are well lithographed, their 
light and shade lines being almost as clean as 
those formed by the drawing-pen of a practical 
draughtsman. We should like to see more centre 
lines, which, when well done, add considerably to 
the usefulness and intelligibility of a drawing or 
of its lithographed copy. The titles of the plates 
are given both in French and in English. Wy 
believe that a French translation of the work hag 
lately been published in Paris. The dimensions, 
however, are given in the English foot measure 
alone, but scales in both the measures are fur. 
nished to each lithograph. It would have been 
convenient for most readers if complete tables of 
the reciprocative values of the French mitre 
and English foot had been given at the end of 
the book. We wonder if the time will come 
when such tables will be no longer re. 
quired, and the very convenient métre and 
its divisions be universally used by engineers, 
The plates devoted to mechanical engineer. 
ing are not so good as the others, as they 
are neither so completely finished, nor so fully 
dimensioned. An engineering drawing can never 
have too many dimensions, and every figure gives 
an additional and higher practical value to a 
plate. Weare sorry to say that these excellent 
lithographs are only very meagrely referred to by 
the author in the text, which, in fact, seems to 
have been written with scarcely any regard being 
had to the illustrations. 

Although the work is nominally a second 
portion of Mr. Haskoll’s previous book on “ Rail- 
way Construction,” it is in reality mainly devoted 
to the railway practice in the East, and more 
especially in the Levant. The author’s practice 
does not appear to have led him into the Kast 
Indies, and he scarcely alludes to that already 
vast and daily-extending field for the practice of 
railway engineering. Mr. Haskoll is evidently an 
experienced and able civil engineer; and thus, 
even at second-hand, some allusion to East Indian 
practice would have been very welcome to almost all 
the readers of his work. The three first chapters 
are devoted to what may be termed, in the words 
of George Stephenson, “ the engineering of men” 
in the East—everywhere, according to the same 
authority, the most difficult of all branches of 
engineering. The various arrangements required 
to meet the inferior labour of Eastern countries,— 
the importance of acquiring local information 
before determining on the character of the works,— 
the necessity for speedily commencing the works 
in the interim,—the various arrangements to be 
adopted to meet the exigencies of the climate, 
and of the other local conditions, are very care- 
fully and, indeed, ably treated on. The two fol- 
lowing chapters are severally copies of the general 
“Cahier des Charges, or Specification of Conditions 
relative to the Construction and Concession of 
Railways in Turkey,” and of the “ Articles of 
Agreement for the Concession of the Railway 
from Smyrna to Aidin, in Asia Minor.” Both 
documents, although like all papers of this official 
description, very dull to read, will be of great 
value to many readers. Je i 

We have next a complete working specification 
and form of contract for a line of railway under- 
taken abroad. The last seven chapters treat on 
the engineering properly so called—the engineer- 
ing of matter—of the Kast. The nature of the 
works required to meet the peculiarly heavy rall- 
fall of the East,—the cuttings and permanent 
way,—temporary and fixed stations,—roads a0 
tramways, — plate, lattice, and trellis girder 
bridges,—docks and jetties,—are thoroughly ex 
amined from the point of view of their adapta- 
tions to the peculiar requirements of all hig 
thermometric repairs. The style of the author, 
although upon the whole of a very fair ag 
many instances wants polish and clearness; s 
it assumes a somewhat sententious tone from t 7 
different chapters being cut up intoa number 0 
exceedingly short paragraphs. He also — 
repeats himself, as when he thrice informs 
reader (pp. 9, 115, and 117) that he noti . 
daring his stay in Asia Minor, rainfall 
10 inches in one night. 

At first sight it did not 


appear that the 
transplanting of European railway engine 
into a hot Eastern country would involve m 


This — 
disappoint- 
ro the 


change in ordinary European practice. 
ficial view, however, has led to much 
ment and loss of money. Merely the hea 
climate is of itself a source of special 
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gs it induces a demoralization of imported Euro- 

Jabour, and even the inferior native labourers 
are much affected by the fever peculiar to most 
Eastern countries, and often caused merely by 
the malaria arising from the fresh earthworks. 
Mr. Haskoll urgently points to the necessity 
for the establishment of comfortable camps and 
labour stations, to be erected on rising grounds, 
and in the vicinity of water. The heavy rainfall 
of Eastern climates also requires special provi- 
sions in the construction of the bridges and cul- 
yerts. ‘“ Thus, a 10-inch fall for twelve hours per 
mile square, would give 530 cubic yards to carry 
off per minute ;” and this quantity of water, run- 
ning with great velocity, the walls and founda- 
tions of the bridge or culvert will require more 
attention than any other portions. 

For the same reasons, the side drains of the 
cuttings must be of extra capacity, and the em- 
bankments of an extra width; while the surfaces 
of the slopes should be trenched in a direction 
parallel to the line. All the wood used in the 
form of sleepers and of piling must be carefully 
creosoted, the necessity for which is much greater 
in the East than with us, 

Even by disregarding the climacteric conditions, 
and by carrying ourselves back to the time when 
no railways were in existence, the comparison 
between European and Eastern railway practice 
will be scarcely brought nearer. Material of all 
kinds, workshops already established, easy means 
of communication, and plenty of house-room for 
the workmen, were all within reach of the pioneers 
of railways in Europe. “If we now take a map 
of France or England, and draw a line from any 
town on the coast to some hundred miles or so 
inland, consider all constructed railways and canals 
as effaced, as well as nine-tenths of the towns and 
roads for some thirty or forty miles on each side 
of the proposed line of railway, we shall be able 
to form some idea of many of the conditions under 
which railways have to be established in the East.” 
The labour is also necessarily very inferior, whether 
common or skilled; and even the rude masons 
aud carpenters are very scarce. All fitters must 
come from Europe. Most of the men are very 
inferior in vigour to Europeans, and all require to 
be taught. Mr, Haskoll very sensibly advises a 
reduction in the size and weight of the tools, par- 
ticularly of the wheel-barrows. He also recom- 
mends that the men should “ undergo a month’s 
careful and patient training on the works, under 
the superintendence of good European workmen, 
and allowed to do nothing but good work.” 

Time should be given to the Eastern workman 
to learn before requiring much work from him. 
The book contains many excellent suggestions 
like these.—such suggestions that could only pro- 
ceed from an engineer practically acquainted with 
the novel conditions of Eastern railway practice. 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND FINE 
ART SERIALS, 


Recherches sur l’ Architecture du Moyen Age et de 
la Renaissance @ Lyon et dans les Départements 
Limitrophes. Par P. Martin, Architecte, Mem- 
bre de la Société Frangaise pour la Conservation 
des Monuments Historiques, de la Société 
Linnéenne, de la Société Littéraire, et de la 
Société Académique d’Architecture de Lyon. 
Numéro 7 et 8. Lyon: Imprimerie de Louis 
Perrin, 1863. 


Tar Medimval Renaissance architecture of Lyons 
elucidated by a description of the church and 
Priory de Salles, in the present number of this 
quarto, on Jocal antiquities, The date of the 
foundation of this religious house is not certain; 
ut it is known that the Sire de Beaujeu instituted 
an asylum for the daughters of nobles, who were 
erwards transferred to the Prieuré de Salles. 
eo was at the close of the eleventh century, 
+ a the country suffered much from the expen- 
ure of treasure and loss of life caused by the 
—. Many daughters of nobles found them- 
ves without a home; and this essential was 
generously provided for them by the Sire de 
ujeu, in the Isle of Grelonge. They adopted 

He rules of the Benedictine order, and took the 
; sh Chanoinesses, It was in the fifteenth cen- 
pa de t frequent inundations caused their repre- 
which th to retreat to the priory in question, of 
vod ey were dependants. Intercalated with 
E 2 ge the plans of the church, the facade, 
aad th e figures painted in the Chapter-house, 
the € armorial bearings of one of the Chanoi- 
: comtesses, The six plates show the details 
Rue pe. an elevation and plan of the Hétel 
beng a Charité, a facade in the Rue Juiverie, 
ing a well-staircase open to the court, a 








chimney-piece in the Rue Tramassac, a porte 
@’allée in the same strect, a massive doorway, 
fragments of tiling, an ornamented lock, &c. 


Die Renaissance in Italien. Architektonisches 
Skizzenbuck von Carl Timler, nebst erliuterndem 
Text. 111 Lieferung. ‘Leipzig: T. O. Weigel. 

The architectural sketch-book of Herr Carl 

Timler, of Leipsic, furnishes the subjects for an 

elegant folio serial. Though so-called sketches, 

the illustrations are carefully engraved outlines or 
views of specimens of the Italian Renaissance. 

The parts under review contain plates of a door- 

way from a church in Venice; a font from the 

Cathedral of Sienna; a fountain in Rome; the 

cloisters of the Certosa, in Pavia; the cloisters 

of S. Maria della Pace, in Rome; and candelabra 
from the Uffizii Gallery of Florence. They are 
nearly all drawn to scale, and are so far practically 
useful for reference. Herr: Timler takes a wide 
range for his subjects when he can give in one 
part of his work illustrations from Venice, Rome, 

Sienna, Pavia, and Florence; and to Leipsig are 

we indebted for the collection of the whole. 


LT’ Art Architectural en France depuis Francois I. 
jusqua Louis XIV.: Motifs de Décoration 
Intérieure et Extérieure dessinés daprées des 
Modeéies, exécutés et inédits des principales 
Epoques de la Renaissance,comprenant Lambris, 
Plafonds, Voutes, Cheminées, Portes, Fenétres, 
Escaliers, Grilles, Stalles, Autels, Chaires a 
Précher, Confessionnaux, Tombeaux, Vases, 
Candélabres, etc., etc. Par Eugéne Rouyer, 
Architecte, Ancien Inspecteur aux Travaux du 
Louvre. Texte par Alfred Darcel, Attaché a la 
Conservation des Musées Impériaux, Corre- 
spondant du Comité des Monuments Historiques. 
Livraisons 51, 52, 53. Paris: Noblet & Baudry, 
Libraires-éditeurs, 15, Rue des Saints-Péres ; 
Liéges: Méme Maison, Place Saint-Paul, 6. 
1863. 

Here we have again three numbers condensed 
into one of a work on French architecture. After 
looking at that issued by the Government, this 
appears to much disadvantage ; while, on the other 
hand, it possesses the advantage of being but a 
third of the price. It is a fashion among French 
serialists to reserve their text to the last few 
numbers; consequently, the great bulk of their 
works is published as mere sheets of drawings. 
The Palace of Versailles, the Hitel des Postes, 
Paris, and the Pavillon des Arquebusiers 4 Soissons, 
are selected to furnish the details shown in the 
present number. An elevation of part of the 
Salon de la Guerre, at Versailles, showing a door- 
way, the fireplace, with huge oval-framed painting 
over it, and a portion of the skiff-shaped ceiling, 
vividly illustrates the luxurious profusion of 
ornament in the Louis Quatorze period,—figures, 
foliage, gilding, painting, carving, marbles, cyphers, 
devices, everywhere without a plain resting- 
place for the sole ofa fly’s foot. 


La Renaissance Monumentale en France: Spé- 
cimens de Composition et d’Ornementation 
Architectoniques empruntés aux Edifices con- 
struits depuis le Regne de, Charles VILL. jusqu’a 
celui de Louis XIV. Par Adolphe Berty. 
Livraisons 44, 45. 1862. Paris. Gide, Libraire- 
éditeur, 5, Rue Bonaparte. 

Owing to the prevailing mode of issuing the plates 

of an illustrated work without letter-press descrip- 

tion and the text in the last few numbers, the 
text and illustrations continue irrespective of each 
other to the end. In the numbers of M. Berty’s 
specimens of French architectural ornament we 
have descriptions of the bell-tower of the cathe- 
dral, the tomb of the sons of Charles VIII., and 
the fountain at Beaune-Semblangay, at Tours, of 
the Hétel a Assezat, and house in the street 
called Saint-Rome, at Toulouse, of the Chiteau 
de Chenonceaux, side by side with iljustrations of 
details from the Chateau de Bournazel, the church 
at Tillsloy, and the little gallery of the Louvre. 

There is also a perspective view of part of the 

Louvre taken from an engraving by D’Israél 

Sylvestre, which shows us old Paris as plainly as 

we shall ever see it more. As the Renaissance 

style is still the vehicle for much French feeling, 
this work will doubtless find a sphere in France. 

Histoire de la Bibliophilie. Reliures recherches 
sur les Bibliotheques des plus célébres Amateurs 
armorial des Libliophiles. Publiée par J. 
Techener, pére, et Léon Techener, fils, avec le 
Concours d’une Société de Bibliophiles, et «c- 
compagnée de Planches, dessinées et gravées 
& Veau-forte. Par M. Jules Jacquemart. 
Huitiéme Livraison. Paris: Libraire de J. 
Techener, 52, Rue de l’Arbre-sec, prés la 
Colonnade du Louvre. Dec., 1862. 

This is another of the works of the day that 


might be mistaken as the handicraft of men who 
closed their eyes a century or two ago. In tint, 
tone, manner, and subject it is a quaint, scholarly 
production. The current number contains speci- 
mens of book-binding illustrated by the full-sized 
cover of a clasped volume, printed at Venice in 
1535, bearing the monograms of Henri II. and of 
Diana of Poitiers; the cover of a volume printed 
at Bale in 1540; the cover of a third volume, 
printed at Florence in 1553; a diptych of the 
eleventh century, representing the Crucifixion, 
with the thieves and several winged figures ar- 
ranged upon a back-ground of gems, which 
formed the cover of an ZHvangéliaire; and the 
armorial bearings on book-stamps of the most 
celebrated French bibliophists of the last and 
preceding centuries.* The subject is not a very 
popular one; but those whom it does interest will 
receive with much satisfaction this contribution 
to it by M. Jacquemart. 


Paralléle des Maisons de Paris, Nouvelle Période 
de 1850 @ 1860. Publié sous le direction de 
M. Victor Calliat, Architecte, Auteur de 
V’Ouvrage, Hotel de Ville de Paris. Paris: 
Bance, Editeur, 13, Rue Bonaparte, en face de 
YEcole des Beaux-Arts. Livraisons 9, 10, 11. 
1862. 


This collection of views and details of new French 
houses is to be composed of twenty parts, each 
of which is to contain six sheets of engravings. 
Rather more than half the work has been issued. 
Thoroughly French in conception and execution 
are the mansions designed by MM. Mortier, Da- 
sillion, Viollet-le-Duc, Lesueur, and Cusin, illus- 
trated in the three numbers last published: 
thoroughly French from the rez-de-chaussée to the 
chemin-du-rond, from the basements to the para- 
pets. A shop, or two shops, are in some instances 
surmounted by mansions six storieshigh. A hand- 
some portal, side by side with the shop, admits 
the denizens of the upper portions of the house to 
their quarters. A mansion in the Rue Louis-le- 
Grand, by M. Lesueur, consists, on the ground- 
floor, of a large central shop, having on one side 
of it a smaller shop of the same height, and on 
the other a ponderous ten-panelled door and door- 
way, giving admission to the staircase leading to 
the upper flats. Above the shop floor is an entre- 
sol having a projecting cornice above it: upon 
this rises the chief floor of the house, furnished 
with balconies; then follows another projecting 
cornice with a story precisely similar to the last, 
with the exception of a slight decrease in height 
upon it; then a parapet stretches the whole 
width of the edifice, behind which rises another 
story; then follow another parapet and another 
story, somewhat recessed ; and these are crowned 
by seven dormers thrown out from the roof. A 
house in the Rue de Marignan, of similar propor- 
tions, designed by M. Dusillion, has a different 
disposition. The massive portal to the superstruc- 
ture is placed in the centre of two shops of equal 
size, the doors of which are in the exact centre 
of each, Light iron balconies supply the place of 
the stone parapets in M. Lesueur’s design; and 
the roof is broken into five dormers. In a word, 
M. V. Calliat is courting for moderately-sized 
private houses the interest and appreciation 
M. César Daly has secured for the more important 
French habitations built in the reign of Napo- 
leon IIL., entitled “ L’Architecture Privée au Dix- 
neuvieme Siécle,” of which we have already spoken 
and shall speak again. 


L’ Art pour Tous: Encyclopédie de l Art, Indus- 
triel et Décoratif. Emile Reiber, Directeur- 
fondateur. Troisitme Année, Nos. 82, 83, 84. 
Paris: Bureau Libraire, A. Morel et C*, 18, 
Rue Vivienne. 1863. 


The loud-sounding title “ Art for All,” is the name 
given to an encyclopexdia of the industrial and 
decorative arts, now in its third year of existence. 
It is printed on one side of a large sheet of 
paper, which is folded in four. When thus folded 
every alternate page is a blank. A meagre de- 
scription is placed either at the sides or at the 
base of each illastration, printed in bad English, 
French, and German. ‘I'he woodcuts are but 
coarsely executed, although the subjects of them 
are in most instances well chosen. They are, for 
the most part, representations of ancient furni- 
ture, fittings, and decorations. The editor men- 
tions, in a short account of a figure, in a very 





* The Cardinals Richelieu, Bouillon, and Rohan; 
Marshal de Bassompiere; Duc de Mortemart; Gabriel 
de Sartines; Amelot de Chaillou, Ministre a’Etat; Fran¢ 
Voisin, Garde des Sceaux; Merard de Saint-Just; 
Morean de Beaumont, Intendant des Financ*s, 1715-1785; 





Samuel Bernard; Beringhen; Machault d’Arnouville ; 
Rochechouart ; and Jules Hardouin Mansart. 
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breezy attitude, standing on one leg and leaning 
on a pedestal, with folded arms and unkempt hair, 
attributed to Maitre Roux, that, to suit all tastes, 
he has provided for those of his readers who do 
not admit of fierceness in decorative designing, a 
milder composition of the same school, the subject 
of which is Diana and Actwon. This is a group 
of nude female figures standing knee-deep in a 
pond, upon which Acton, with his stag’s head, is 
gazing with outstretched fingers. The dog anda 
half introduced into the medallion are not the 
least natural piece of the performance, A foun- 
tain, from the works of Charles Eisen, a Flemish 
painter, is almost too incoherent tor comprehen- 
sion; but still, the fact that au organ for the 
decorative arts has a circulation is significant. 
These are not the only works relating to art and 
architecture that are now current on the Conti- 
nent; we have but gleaned here and there. The 
French have taken up, like ourselves, the question 
of healthy homes for workmen and agricultural 
labourers; and this has found expression in the 
shape of illustrated volumes. The construction of 
metallic bridges, of theatres, of houses and 
chalets in Germany, has met with exponents. 
Twenty volumes of archwological annals have 
been issued ; fifteen volumes on decorative orna- 
ment; and as many as eighteen volumes of M. 
César Daly’s “ Revue Générale de l'Architec- 
ture.” A work on Egypt and Nubia, by Feynard, 
is publishing at a price but a few francs short of 
50/.; a history of painting on glass, for 135 
francs; another on historical costumes, for 250 
francs. There are monographs upon the Palace of 
Fontainebleau, the Castle of Heidelberg, the 
Cathedral of Bayeux, the Sainte Chapelle at 
Paris, Sainte Marie d’Anch, Notre Dame at Paris, 
the Sacred Treasures in Cologne, the Cathedral 
of Cologne ; and works upon the chateaux of the 
valley of the Loire, of France, of Switzerland, 
the pavilions of the Louvre, choice public edi- 
fices, the architecture of the Bois de Boulogne, the 
palaces of Rome, buildings on railways; on con- 
struction in wood, brick, and marble; on perspec- 
tive, on tiles, on the cemeteries of Paris, to some 
of which we may hereafter refer. In short, there 
is on the Continent a widely-spread perception 
of the beautiful, and appreciation of the works of 
those who have peopled it in former ages; and 
there is no doubt but this is to a great extent in- 


tensified by the marked and competitive progress 
the English nation has made in the same paths. 





PROJECTED METROPOLITAN RAILWAY 
LINES. 


WE must endeavour very briefly to post up a 
few more of those astounding projects by which 
the metropolis is to be cut up into small pieces. 
The Midland company, who have already got leave 
to form an extension into Camden-town, want a 
branch thence to the Euston-road. The Blackwall 
want junctions with the Midland at Kentish-town, 
and with the Great Northern and the Edgeware, 
Highgate, and London, at Seven Sisters-road. A 
new company under the head of Crystal Palace 
New Railways, wants a number of junctions with 
the London, Chatham, and Dover, and other works 
for behoof of such places as Lambeth, Camberwell, 
Brixton, Battersea, Beckenham, &c.,—seven dis- 
tinct railways in all. The London, Brighton, and 
South Coast are in want of new junction lines at 
Herne-hill and Peckham, Brixton, Tooting, Croy- 
don, Lewes, Ford; more space at Bricklayers’ 
Arms Station; and for “stopping up part of 
Slough-lane, Camberwell, and Occupation-road in 
Croydon—arrangements with London, Chatham, 
and Dover, and Crystal Palace and South London 
Junction Railway companies—acquisition of the 
Horsham and Guildford Direct; the Horsham, 
Dorking, and Leatherhead; the Banstead and 
Epsom Downs; the Bognor; the Brighton, Uck- 
field, and Tanbridge Wells, and the East Grinstead, 
Groombridge, and Tunbridge Wells railways,” &c. 
A Charing-cross northern railway project contem- 
plates “the construction of railways from the 
Charing-cross Railway near Charing-cross to the 
Great Northern and Midland Railways near 
Kiog’s-cross and to the London and North- 
Western Railway near the Euston Station ;” and in 
doing so “to stop up, remove, alter, or divert, 
temporarily or permanently, all turnpike and 
other roads and streets, thoroughfares, courts, 
passages, and highways, railways, tramways, 
tubes, bridges, rivers(!), and other waters and 
water-courses of every description, natural or 
artificial, sewers, pipes, buildings, and works 
within or near to any of the several parishes, 
townships, or places aforesaid which it may be 
necessary or convenient to stop up, remove, alter, 





or divert for any of the purposes of the intended 
Act,” &c. There is a Paddington and Charing- 
cross scheme, with three railways, one from 
Paddington to Lambeth, where it will join the 
Charing-cross Railway; another from Willesden 
and the London and North-Western Line at the 
Kilburn or Kensal Green tunnel, and passing 
through parts of Chelsea, St. George Hanover- 
square, St. Mary Abbot Kensington, and Pad- 
dington; and the third, both beginning and 
ending at home in Paddington, after taking a 
little trip into Chelsea and Kensington. The 
North and South London Railways Junction Rail- 
way comprises seven railways for the accommoda- 
tion of Fulham, Kensington, Nottinghill, Ham- 
mersmith, Paddington, Chelsea, St. Marylebone, 
Hampstead, and other places. A company pro- 
poses to make a railway, to be called the “Thames 
Viaduct Railway,” from Westminster Bridge to 
London Bridge. The Metropolitan Grand Union 
Railway Company want to make seventeen rail- 
ways in and about London, and involving a list 
of places the mere naming of which would fill at 
least a column of our space: we therefore leave it 
to the imagination of our readers, certain that 
they cannot go far out of the way of this grand 
union line of lines; which, however, is fairly out- 
done by the Metropolitan District Railways Com- 
pany, who desire to be allowed to make thirty- 
four railways, to form an outer and an inner circle 
of railway lines round all the metropolis,—an 
excellent and useful purpose could each form a 
single line in itself, without perpetual junctions 
and junctions with this that and the other line, 
already in existence, and with others not yet in 
existence. We must halt, and take breath till 
another week. 








HOLBORN VALLEY. 


WE have received several letters from com- 
petitors, complaining, not without reason, that 
their designs were not publicly exhibited with the 
selected few; and other letters, from gentlemen 
advising modifications of the present evil rather 
than the construction of a perfectly good thorough- 
fare. With these we do not agree: mere cobbling 
will be of no avail: the improvement should be 
made in the best possible manner. Their idea, of 
course, is mainly the cutting down of the hill on 
either side, and the partial filling up of the valley. 
The advantage would not be equal to the cost of 
a half-and-half measure; and they forget, more- 
over, the desirability of obtaining the means for 
free traffic north and south, without jostling with 
the east and west traffic, and which would be 
afforded by the viaduct scheme. 

Mr. C. J. Richardson, who was a competitor, 
has memorialized the Court of Common Council, 
complaining that his design was put aside im- 
properly, and praying that the several plans may 
‘be submitted to the further examination of two 
eminent civil engineers totally unconnected with 
the practical carrying out of the work.” 





SANITARY STATE OF BETHNAL-GREEN. 


THE investigation into the circumstances of the 
mortality in Hollybush-gardens, from foul air and 
bad drainage, has been resumed before Mr. John 
Humphreys, Middlesex coroner. The inquiry was 
opened upon the body of one of four children that 
had been attacked with illness at No. 4, Hollybush- 
gardens. Two of them died, and two are dying. 

Dr. Moore deposed that he had attended the 
deceased, and that she had died apparently from 
debility, after an attack of scarlet fever. In his 
medical relief book, in the column of “ observa- 
tions,” he reported that the condition of Holly- 
bush-gardens was injurious to health, and that it 
was badly drained, &c. That was about a month 
back. He believed that he made a similar report 
some months back. He was not aware that any 
steps had been taken in consequence. 

Mrs. Caroline Ball, 274, Bethnal-green-road, 
said that since the jury had viewed her premises 
on Tuesday last she had lost another child. That 
was the third child she had lost in three weeks. 

Mr. John Gay, senior surgeon of the Great 
Northern Hospital, said he had made a post- 
mortem examination of the body, and had come to 
the conclusion that the immediate cause of death 
was imperfect aération of the blood and its accu- 
mulation in the lungs, together with exhaustion 
from severe illness. The children that died had 
survived the acute stage of the disorder, and con- 
sequently died during the ordinary stage of con- 
valescence. They were originally healthy. All 
the houses, five in number, had a fairly clear 
frontage, but were crowded in the rear. They 





a 
were out of repair and very dirty. The back 
rooms were the worst, from their proximity to the 
cesspools, which had either no means of drain , 
or such as was most inadequate. The soil in aj} 
directions seemed saturated, and the air litera}] 
stank. Children attacked by zymotic diseases 
springing from sucha source would have hardly g 
chance of struggling against their effects in ay 
atmosphere so foul. The requirements in regard 
to the premises were, doubtless, 1st, privies with 
traps and abundance of water; 2nd, drainage; 
3rd, deodorisation of the soil into which the cop. 
tents of the cesspools had infiltrated. 

Dr. Samuel Pearce, medical officer of health ip 
Bethnal-green, was examined. He deposed that 
it was the duty of the inspector of nuisances to 
inspect and detect nuisances. Witness had re. 
ceived no report from the inspector as to Holly. 
bush-gardens. He had seen the observations 
of Dr. Moore in his report book. Witness detailed 
the result of an examination he had made of the 

lace. 
. The jury returned the following verdict :— 


** That the deceased died from the mortal effects of the 
impure state ot the atmosphere and the filthy condition 
ot Hollybush-gardens ; and the jury say that great blame 
is due to the parish authorities, inasmuch as they ought 
to have remedied such a state of things long ago; and 
the jurors also say that the property ought to be con. 
demned as not fit for human habitation, and that the 
inhabitants ought to quit until the said Hollybush-gardens 
be deodorised and rendered fit for human habitation.” 


The Coroner said that now that the verdict was 
returned, he wished to state that the parish 
authorities had complained that he put the county 
to expense by holding inquests which they said 
were unnecessary. He was afraid that if the con- 
dition of the district were not improved, the num. 
ber of the inquests would increase; but the 
authorities in question would be alone to blame, 
As for himselt, he was resolved not to be in- 
timidated in the performance of a public duty by 
boards of guardians or vestries. He was ap- 
pointed by the people, and he would do his duty 
to the people, without flinching under any 
intimidation whatever. 

The remarks of the coroner were received with 
great applause by a crowded court. 

At a recent meeting of the vestry of Bethnal- 
green, the clerk read a report from Dr. Pearce, 
the medical officer of health, giving a minute de- 
scription of the state of Hollybush-gardens, which 
was said to be totally unfit for human habitation, 
and the ground perfectly saturated with liquid 
filth. The houses were dangerous to health and 
life. -Mr. Webb denounced the conduct of Dr. 
Moore in not reporting before the frightful state 
of Hollybush-gardens. Mr. Wright moved that 
this vestry is of opinion that Dr. Moore has been 
calling unnecessary inquests, and that the veity- 
clerk be directed to write to the board of guardians 
and inquire whether Dr. E. Moore has the right 
to call inquests in any and every case. The reso 
lution was carried after much discussion. 

A lecture was recently given at, the Peel Grove 
Institute, Bethnal-green, by Dr. Moore, the 
medical officer of heaith for Bethnal-green, 00 
“ Blood Poisoning, and the Unhealthy State of 
the Dwellings of the Labouring Poor,” to 4 
crowded assembly. Tie chair was taken by the 
Marquis Townshend, who expressed the great 
gratification it gave him to preside at so crowded 
a meeting. He was giad to see so many working 
men present, as this was a question in whiclt they 
were specially interested. He further stated that 
Dr. Moore had not come there to indulge i 
personalities, or to defend himself from any aspét 
sions, but to look at the sanitary and other de 
fects of the dwellings of the poor in that crowded 
neighbourhood, and tosee what remedial measures 
could be adopted. 

Dr. Moore, who was loudly cheered, then pro 
ceeded to comment upon the state of the —_ 
of the poor, and described the different sorts 0 
blood-poisoning. Smallpox, scurvy, cholera, &» 
were only different varieties of blood. poisoning: 
Cleanliness and drainage were the two gree 
essentials in preserving health, The lecturer com 
mented on the water supply, which he said por 
insufficient, and the cow-houses, which he sal 
ought not to be tolerated in any close or = 
neighbourhood. He concluded by remarking hich 
he was not to be intimidated by the obloquy wai 
had been cast upon him : he only asked a fair ‘all 
and no favour, to answer them, and “ God com 
the right.” He announced that a wealthy = ‘- 
had promised him to give 1,000/. towar ie 
proving the houses of the poor, and added t. 
would give 100 guineas himself. awe 

An Inspector of the Poor-law Board, — rao 
bert, has held an inquiry into the charge of oesitt 
jnhumanity preferred against Mr. Christey, 
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relieving officer of Bethnal-green, in the case of 
Caroline James, who expired after being refused 
admission into the workhouse under circumstances 
which were strongly condemned by the verdict of 
acoroner’s jury. After the inquiry the Inspector 
said that he should draw up his report and transmit 
it to the Poor-law Board. 








CONSTRUCTION OF WORKMEN’S HOUSES. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the ordinary meeting of the Association held 
on Friday evening (the 13th inst.), at the House in 
Conduit-street, Mr. IT. Roger Smith, president, 
ia the chair, 

Mr, H. A. Darbishire read a paper on “ Dwell- 
ings for the Poor,” which appeared in our journal 
last week. At the conclusion, 

Mr. Webber called attention to the description 
of brick ventilator mentioned by Mr. Darbishire, 
and observed that he himself generally placed 
them over the chimney-breast, using one for the 
admission of fresh air and another for the escape 
of foul. He found by experience that the inser- 
tion of perforated zinc had a similar effect in 
breaking the current of air to the brick. 

In reply to a question, 

Mr. Darbishire said that iron girders, on Fox 
& Barrett’s principle, for floors, discoloured the 
ceilings so much, that the people who used model 
lodging-houses, objected to them under an impres- 
sion that the rooms were damp. 

Mr. Blashill, in calling attention to the dwell. 
ings for the poor, recently erected in Bethnal- 
green, observed that in his opinion it would be 
far better to build them in blocks consisting of 
several stories than in single tenements. With 
regard to the cost, he considered it most essential 
that the buildings should be erected so as to pay 
such a rate of interest as would induce capitalists 
to invest money in this description of property. 
Of course, in the case of the Peabody gift, benevo- 
lence was the inspiring motive; but for his own 
part he saw no reason why a fair return might 
not be had on such buildings as simple commer- 
cial speculations. He agreed with the paper in 
the propriety of discarding plaster walls, as the 
great considerations to keep in view in such 
dwellings were cleanliness and comfort. The 
wives of working men were, as a rule, anxious to 
keep their homes clean and tidy; and it was a 
great mistake to suppose that they did not prize 
aclean and comfortable home. If the commercial 
tment could be infused into the building of 
these dwellings to a greater extent than at pre- 
seat, a far larger amount of good could be effected. 

_Mr. R. O. Harris brought under notice the 
circular issued by the Society of Arts, offering 
special prizes for the most approved designs for 
labourers’ cottages. The required cottages were 
in fact five-roomed houses to be built for 100/., 
exclusive of the cost of the ground. In his 
opinion it would be impossible to build them for 
the money. 

Mr. Darbishire agreed in this. A cousin of his 
own, who lived in the country and was fond of 
building, had erected a number of cottages on his 
estate; and he had assured him that he. had not 
been able to build a single cottage under 180/., or 
4 pair under 250/., although he had the bricks on 
his estate and employed his own carpenter. In 
answer to further questions, he said that, in his 
opinion, no house ought to be built without 14- 
inch walls. The Building Act certainly allowed 
9-inch walls, but in certain exposed situations he 
had known rain to be driven right through them. 
There were some 9-inch walled cottages on Miss 
Burdett: Coutts’s property in Bethnal-green, and 
she had expended a great deal of money in making 
them habitable. With regard tothe returns upon 
the investment, MissCoutts’s buildings in Columbia- 
square paid about 2} per cent. The laundries and 

ths and drying-grounds were in the attics, and 
Were given to the tenants without extra charge. 
e Plaster was used except in the ceilings, and 

€ partition-walls were of brick, 44 inches thick. 

€ rents were 3s. 6d. per week for two rooms, 
and 4s, for three rooms ; but he thought 4s. 3d. 
sent be obtained for the two rooms, and 4s. 9d. 
or the three. If, however, these rents were 
charged, working men with about 12s. a week 
Would underlet them,—a practice which it was 
ob desirable to encourage. He had inspected the 
uildings erected by Mr. Alderman Waterlow, and 
Visited one of the inmates, whose room he 
ound extremely neat and comfortable. On asking 
er what rent she paid, she replied 6s. 6d. per 
Week, To this he replied,—* Then your husband 
i. be a man earning about 130/. a year?” 
h, no,” she rejoined, “I have no husband, 





but I have two sons, and I could not pay so much 
rent but that I take in a lodger.” He, however, 
saw no accommodation for a lodger, as there were 
but two rooms; but, on further inquiry, it ap- 
peared that the sons occupied one of the rooms, 
and that the lodger was a young woman who 
slept with the tenant. A merchant in the 
City (Mr. Gibbs) had asked him to design 
a building which would pay 5 per cent. This 
building (erected in Westminster) was now ap- 
proaching completion. The lavatories, &., were 
within the building, but the steam from them was 
found to be so objectionable that they were re- 
moved, and a separate building erected in the yard. 
This building would, he believed, pay nearly 
5 per cent.; but the manner in which all such 
dwelling-places were rated was extremely unjust. 
The rating was in fact exorbitant, and the prin- 
ciple most inequitable. He had seen Mr. Villiers, 
the President of the Poor-Law Board, and other 
influential persons, on the subject, and he hoped 
that a measure would be introduced into Parlia- 
ment to remedy the grievance of which he com- 
plained; for until the present law was altered it 
would be impossible to expect that any great 
impetus could be given to the movement for im- 
proving the dwellings of the poor. If the rates 
were reduced, he saw no reason why such buildings 
should not return a fair interest on the capital 
invested. The Peabody trustees had only erected 
one block of buildings, but he believed that sites 
had been obtained for others. In reply to inquiry, 
he said his experience of zinc was not satisfactory. 
Cats had a great affection for roofs, but the pre- 
sence of the feline element was fatal to the metal. 

Mr, Collins said he had frequently used zinc 
with the best possible results, and that he had 
used it in roofs populous with cats, without any 
detriment to the metal. 

Mr. New asked what description of cistern had 
been used by Mr. Darbishire at Bethnal-green. 

Mr. Darbishire replied that he had used lead 
cisterns with the usual casing of wood. These he 
found in practice to be better than slate, which, 
unless very well bound together, were liable to 
leak. The service-pipes were, however, of iron, 

Mr. New and Mr. Collins spoke of the utility 
and cleanliness of slate and iron cisterns. 

Mr.C.J.Adams called attention to the dwellings 
of the poor in portions of Chelsea, which he de- 
scribed as being of the most squalid and objection- 
able description. He expressed a hope that the 
trustees of Mr. Peabody would not overlook this 
district. 

Mr. Darbishire said he believed the trustees 
were now in treaty for the purchase of some of the 
property to which Mr. Adams referred, In reply 
to further questious, he said that the original ob- 
jection of the poor to occupy model dwellings, 
arising from an apprehension that their freedom 
of action might be interfered with, was rapidly 
disappearing, and that nothing could exceed the 
anxiety of poor persons to obtain accommodation 
in the new buildings, At Miss Coutts’s houses, 
for instance, there were at this moment fifty appli- 
cations for the first set of rooms that might 
become vacaut; and he believed that when the 
houses erected by Mr, Gibbs in Westminster were 
completed, they would be at once filled. The 
people now found that they were perfectly free in 
their dwellings, and that, so long as they paid 
their rents and were quiet tenants, no one was 
disposed to interfere with them, 

The Chairman said that it would be impossible 
that evening to protract the discussion upon Mr. 
Darbishire’s admirable paper; and that, under 
these circumstances, it might be well to adjourn 
the discussion until the next night of meeting, 
the 27th instant. This was accordingly done, and 
a vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to the 
reader of the paper. 








GAS, 


THE directors of the Hythe and Sandgate 
Gas Company intend reducing the price of gas 
from 8s. to 7s, per 1,000 cubic feet,——The 
people of Sandwich, at a public meeting, have 
unanimously resolved, “That the gas now con- 
sumed [at Sandwich] is injurious to health, and 
destructive to the goods of many of the con- 
sumers.” It was also unanimously resolved, 
“That the price of gas is considerably above the 
price charged in the neighbouring towns, and the 
consumers are dissatisfied therewith.” A com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with the gas 
company on the subject. The Cheltenham 
gas company have decided upon reducing the 
price of gas to private consumers from 4s. 9d. 
to 4s. 6d. per thousand feet from the Ist of 








January.——The directors of the Birmingham 


and Staffordshire Gaslight Company announce 
that they have decided on making a further re- 
duction in the price of gas: to all parties whose 
consumption is under 25,000 cubic feet per quar- 
ter, the price will be 3s. 4d. per 1,000; 25,000 
and under 100,000 cubic feet, 3s. per 1,000 ; 100,000 
cubic feet and upwards, 2s. 8d. per 1,000. This 
scale will be subject to a discount of 5 per cent. 
for cash.——New gas works have been erected at 
Kineton. The contractors were Messrs. Porter & 
Co., Lincoln. The gross estimated outlay on the 
works is about 1,2007. The plans were prepared 
by Mr. Lait, architect to Lady Willoughby de 
Broke, the design corresponding with that of the 
new library and school-house. The material is 
blue brick, with white facings, pointed with black 
mortar. The gasometer is capable of containing 
4,000 cubic feet of gas. The price of the gas will 
be about 8s. or 8s. 4d. per 1,000 feet. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At the usual meeting of this Board, last week, 
it was resolved that the Board should have a 
sitting in order to agree to an arbitration clause, 
to be inserted in the contract for the second por- 
tion of the Thames Embankment, making all 
matters of dispute a subject of reference to an 
independent authority. This has since been 
negatived, After some discussion it was re- 
solved, in the face of two amendments, “ That 
Mr. F, W. Goddard, at present temporarily 
employed in the superintending architect’s depart- 
ment, at the weekly wages of three guineas, be 
appointed, during the pleasure of the Board, at 
an annual salary of 300/.” A short conversation 
afterwards arose in regard to certain charges 
against the engineer of the Board, by Mr. Newton 
saying that, now the matter had been mooted in 
the papers, it would be well for the Main Drain-, 
age Committee to sit as soon as possible. 

The Committee has since been occupied with’ 
the consideration of these charges, which involve 
the alleged existence of a connexion between Mr. 
Bazalgette and Mr. Furness, the contractor for 
part of the Embankment, We must not omit 
here to add, however, that a communication from 
Mr. Bazalgette respecting these charges was laid | 
before the Committee at one of the meetings 
referred to. 

In respect to the charges alluded to, we should 
have much preferred a continued silence till the 
engineer had had an opportunity of defending 
himself before the public; but it would be affec- 
tation in us to pretend to withhold information 
which the public already possesses. The gravamen 
of the charges may be quoted in the words of Mr. 
Filmer at the Marylebone Vestry the other day. 
Mr, Filmer said that, according to a letter in the 
Clerkenwell News, signed “ A Ratepayer,” it 
appeared that a large contract, amounting to 
520,000/., had been given to one contractor, named 
Mr. Furness, while another, Mr. Ridley, had ten- 
dered to do the same work for 25,0007, less; namely, 
at 495,0007. An extraordinary statement made 
was, that there were two other contractors be- 
tween Mr, Ridley and Mr, Furness, namely, the 
Messrs. Baker, who tendered to do the work for 
6002. more than Mr, Ridley, and 24,400/. less than 
Mr. Furness; and Messrs, Moxon, who offered to 
do the work for 510,076/.,—nearly 10,0007. less 
than Mr, Furness. There was another contract 
mentioned in the same paper for the Northern 
Outfall Works; and it was stated that a highly 
respectable firm had tendered to do the work of 
that contract for 183,000/., but that tender was 
thrown aside for one made by Mr. Farness, at 
a no less sum than 164,000/.,—31,000/. higher; 
so that the lucky contractor for the Thames Em- 
bankment tendered for a much higher sum in both 
these instances, and in both got the contract. 

Mr. Freth, at the same meeting, said that the 
subject was a very proper one for the vestry’s 
consideration, and moved “ That the representa- 
tives of this Vestry on the Metropolitan Board of 
Works be requested to watch the proceedings of 
that Board with regard to the recent contracts 
for the Thames Embankment, and to communicate 
to this Vestry from time to time.” 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

The Committee of which we have spoken con- 
sisted of the whole Board of Works. After 
sitting on three successive days, they decided, by 
a majority of eleven to nine, that, although the 
terms of the chief engineer’s agreement with the 
Board were that his whole time and attention 
should be devoted to their service, he had, in the 
committee’s opinion, unadvisedly entered into 
certain arrangements with one of the con- 
tractors, whereby he was to receive certain 
large sums of money in the shape of com- 
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CONGREGATIONAL 
CHAPEL, 
LYTHAM, LANCASHIRE, 


TuIs building was completed 
in 1862. It is constructed of 
Longridge stone in courses, but 
with rough face. All the dressin 
are also of Longridge stone 
worked fair. The tower and 
spire at the angle are 87 fect 
high. The staircase to the smal] 
gallery at the end of the chapel 
is contained in the tower, An 
entrance is also obtained in the 
tower to the chapel, but the 
principal entrance is in a porch 
at the side. At the back of the 
chapel, in the rear of the apse, is 
the vestry for the use of the 
winister; also the heating-cham. 
ber, &c.; and above these is a 
room sufficiently spacious for a 
school-room for the present. 

The interior has a plastered 
ceiling with arched timber ribs 
and purlins. The whole of the 
internal fittings are of deal, 
stained and varnished. 

The accommodation is for 
about 500 persons. The cost of 
the chapel, including the iron 
fencing and gates, was 2,0931. 10a, 
Heating, lighting, ventilation, and 
laying out the ground, have toge- 
ther cost 1897. 10s. 

Mr. W. F. Poulton, of Reading, 
| was the architect; and Messrs, 














| Cooper & Tallis, of Preston, were 




















NEW CONGREGATIONAL 
MR, W. 


CHAPEL, LYTHAM, 
F. POULTON, ARCHITECT. 




















mission, which the committee condemn; but, 
from the evidence, distinctly showing it was his 
wish that the contract should be given to Messrs. 
Baker, felt that no collusion existed between Mr. 
Bazalgette and Mr. Furness with respect to that 
contract, They recommended the Board to call 
the engineer’s attention to the terms of his agree- 


Interior. 


ment, and that in future the whole of his time and 
energies be devoted to the Board, and that he at 


Once unhesitatingly give up all claims under the 
| agreement, which it was felt he had improperly 
| entered into. 


Mr. Bazalgette voluntarily handed 
in a guarantee in writing to carry out the sugges- 
tions made in the last paragraph. 





' the contractors. 








| INDIAN SCULPTURE AT 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 

4,001 PA NUMBER of large wooden cases, 

containing a quantity of Indian sculpture, as pre- 


_ sents to her Mojesty, have arrived at Windsor Castle. 


The sculpture and carvings, which are of white 
statuary marble, slightly tinted here and there 
with brownish veins, comprise a small temple of 
Oriental construction, with delicately-perforated 
panels, pilasters, and cornices, ornamented with 
leaves and cupola dome, all finely chiselled by 
Eastern artists ; and two elephants, furnished with 
housings, bells round their necks, tassels de- 
pending from their ears, and mounted on low, flat 
pedestals, carved in the same material as the 
temple. The elephants are each about 4 feet 
high and 4 feet in length. 








PARSONAGE HOUSE, AT CHADLINGTION, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 


Tuts house, which has just been completed, has 
been built by the late Mr. J. H. Langston, M.P. 
for the city of Oxford, of Sarsden House, near 
Chipping Norton. The village is a hamlet of 
Charlbury, of which Mr. Langston was the prin- 
cipal landowner; and the house has been built by 
him, to provide for a resident clergyman in the 
village, it having been his wish to carry out an 
arrangement with the patrons of the living of 
Charlbury, by which he would have made a gift 
of the house and certain lands, in consideration 
of the patrons giving up a portion of the living, 
which is worth as much as 800/. per annum. This 
arrangement, however, for the present at all 
events, is interrupted by Mr. Langston’s death, 
which has taken place since this view has been 
in preparation, The varied outline of the build- 
ing renders it somewhat ornamental and pictu- 
resque, although plainness of detail has been 
observed throughout. The roof is covered with 
an extremely durable local stone slate, and most 
of the materials used, inclading the walling and 
freestone, the bricks, and oak timber, have been 
obtained from the estate. Nearly the whole of 
the work has been executed in a most creditable 
manner by his own workmen, acting under the 
direction of Mr. H. Andrews, his agent. Every 








care has been taken to render the building satis- 
factory in all respects; and the architect has 
been fortunate in having his details carefully 
observed. The cost has not yet been ascertained. 
Mr. Wilkinson, of Oxford, is the architect. 

The church and schools at Milton, the church 
at Churchill, and the schools at Lyneham, besides 
many other buildings of a useful character 1n the 
neighbourhood, are also works due to the liberality 
of the late Mr. Langston. 
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PARSONAGE HOUSE, AT CHADLINGTON, OXFORDSHIRE.—Mr. WILKINSON, 
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WOOD CARVING COMPETITION : 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


Tux Council of the Architectural Museum, it 
will be remembered, offered two prizes, 20/. and 
51., for the first and second best carved “ Miserere,” 
introducing two figures, or one figure and an 
animal, illustrative of a trade or occupation. In 
response nine have been sent in, and are now 
open to public inspection on screens in the Educa- 
tional Department on the ground-floor of the South 
Kensington Museum. ‘The carvings would be 
better seen if placed in a case below the eye. The 
strong shadow now on them prevents inspection. 
The carvings, each under a motto, are as fol- 
lows :—“ A red seal: ” a carpenter at work on a 
Gothic rib, exhibits considerable vigour. ‘ Where 
the Shoe pinches:” a shoemaker, on Medizval 
stall, trying shoe on a little boy. Some humour 
in it: the pose of the shoemaker clever. “ Pro- 
gress:” a farrier shoeing a horse, A. J. A., an 
artist, the figure very indifferent: vine leaves 
and fuchsia blossoms, the latter well cut, but 
being easily broken off, not suitable for purpose. 
“Penny a Bunch:” flower-girls. “And they 
shall turn their swords,” &c.: two smiths, with con- 
siderable amount of leafage; the figures very 
weak, “Star in a circle:” sheep-shearing, a 
single male figure, and sheep partly sheared, the 
kuee of the man placed somewhat dangerously on 
the throat of the animal: simple and expressive, 
almost Flaxmanish in design: this is an able 
work, and deserves notice. ‘‘ Tandem sit circulus 
arbor :” gardening; a good hearty paterfamilias, 
with coat off, watering his garden; two small 
flower-pots hung up in boughs at the sides to 
frame the group: a clever piece of carving, but 
unsuitable in charactar. ‘“ Gleaning,” motto un- 
noticed: a girl and child, the girl carrying the 
corn on her head. A good composition, pos- 
sessing much grace and beauty, and, as a 
whole, better entitled to the first prize than any 
one of the others. 








ON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


My attention has only just been directed toa 
letter on “ Church Architecture,” which appeared 
in the Builder of October 31st, signed “ John 
Elliott.” The object of the writer seems to be, 
to show (1), that the practices of regarding as 
more sacred than the rest that part of the church 
in which the Lord’s table stands ; of separating it 
from the part occupied by the congregation by a 
rood screen or other partition; of appropriating 
it to the use of the clergy and choir alone; of 
calling the Communion-table an “altar ;” of using 
a credence-table, &c., have no warrantry in the 
custom of the early Christian Church. (2.) That 
they are practices of purely Medieval origin, 
springing wholly out of the “blasphemous and 
idolatrous” doctrine of transubstantiation. (3.) 
That there is no better authority for the orienta- 
tion of churches; many of the old basilicas and 
ancient churches at Rome lying north and south. 
This, as far as I understand, is the sum and sub- 
stance of Mr. Elliott’s dogmatic letter. He says 
it is not the first time he has addressed you on 
the subject, and challenges any of your readers to 
controvert his statements. As you have, on a 
previous occasion, been good enough to insert a 
letter of mine also on “Church Architecture,” 
perhaps you will kindly allow me space for a few 
remarks in answer to this challenge. 

Mr. E. reminds us, that in the Roman basilicas 
used as churches by the early Christians, and in 
the churches built by them on the basilican model, 
the nave was terminated by a bema or apse, 
having seats arranged round it for the clergy, with 
a higher one for the president (as the officiating 
priest, or bishop, if present, was called) ; that the 
said bema was separated from the nave by cancelli 
or lattices ; and that the Lord’s table stood with- 
out the cancelli, “in the midst of the people.” 
Here Mr. E. is perfectly correct in all his facts, 
except the last, which is the only one to the point, 
and in which he is utterly wrong. The altar 
always stood, not in the midst of the nave, but in 
the midst of the bema, within, and not without, 
the cancelli. I am much mistaken if Mr. E. 
can bring forward a single instance to the con- 
trary from the writings of any author of the first 
six centuries, or from authentic remains of any 
church of greater antiquity than the commence- 
ment of the Mediwval era. If so, it must be some 
isolated and purely exceptional case. The earliest 
detailed description we have of a Christian temple 
is given by Eusebius in Book X., chap. 4, of his 
“Ecclesiastical History,” written A.D. 325; in 
which he gives an account of the new church at 


Tyre, consecrated A.D. 306. After speaking of 
the atrium, with its cloisters, the baptistery, 
porticoes, vestibule, and nave, he comes to the 
bema. This, he says, “ he” (the founder) “ adorned 
with lofty thrones in honour of those who preside ; 
and also seats, decently arranged throughout” 
(i.e. all round) “ the whole, and at last placed the 
holy altar in the middle. And that this again 
might be inaccessible to the multitude, he enclosed 
it with frame lattice-work, accurately wrought 
with ingenious sculpture, presenting an admirable 
sight to the beholders,” Here we have express 
mention of the seats for the clergy, “ decently 
arranged” round the whole apse, the more “ lofty 
thrones” for the presiding bishop or bishops, and 
the “holy altar” standing “in the middle” of 
the apse, shut out, and made “ inaccessible ” from 
the nave, by the “cancelli,” or “frame lattice- 
work,” the “ iconostasis” of the Greek Church, If 
we examine, moreover, the remains of the Greek 
and Byzantine churches from the earliest date 
downwards, we find them built on one unvarying 
plan,—a sanctuary or chancel, separated from the 
uave by just such a screen as Eusebius speaks of, 
called the iconostasis, from the figures or images 
carved on it, and having a smaller chancel to the 
north, called the prothesis, where all things were 
placed ready for the celebration of the Eucharist, 
to be carried by the priest with great pomp into 
the sanctuary, at that part of the service known 
as the “Great Entrance.” This arrangement of 
the service, and, therefore, probably of the build- 
ing, has undoubtedly been adhered to in the 
Eastern church since the second or third century 
of our era, There was usually a third or southern 
chancel, but all three were divided from the nave 
by the iconostasis. 

That the Lord’s table was commonly spoken of as 
the altar even in Eusebius’s day, appears from the 
passage I have already quoted, Buill earlier writers 
speak of the Holy Eucharist as the “ commemora- 
tive” or * unbloody sacritice.” Athenagoras, if I 
mistake not (A.D. 177), is the first who uses the last 
expression, repeated again and again by nearly all 
the old divines of our Reformed English Church, 

Mr. E, thinks the use of chancels, rood-screens, 
credence-tables, &c., springs solely from the “ blas- 
phemous and idolatrous ” doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, Undoubtedly, it springs from the doctrine 
of the Real Presence. But this is of no mere 
Medieval origin, As held by the Anglo-Catholics 
of the present day, it has been held by every branch 
of the one holy Catholic Apostolic Church, whether 
Greek, Roman, or Anglican; and is as plainly set 
forth as the doctrine of the Resurrection, or any 
other Christian doctrine, in all the old Greek 
liturgies, some of which (as even Calvinists and 
Presbyterians confess) cannot be of later date than 
the second or third century; and were, in all pro- 
bability, compiled (as Dr. Neale has conclusively 
shown, in his Lectures on Liturgiology and else- 
where) as early as the days of the apostles them- 
selves. The doctrine of transubstantiation, like 
the Lutheran theory of cunsubstantiation, or the 
Greek dogma of transelementation, was a mere 
profane and carnal attempt to define the manner 
of that Mystery which, as freed from all such 
modern fables, gives all its life and meaning to 
the whole system of eucharistic worship, and to 
that archetypal arrangement of the Christian 
temple which, by common consent, the Church has 
adopted from the earliest times. 

Mr. Elliott offers an insult to the common sense 
of your readers when he intimates that, in the 
rubric at the commencement of the prayer-book, 
the order that all “chancels shall remain as 
they have done in times past,” means “as they 
were in the days of the primitive church,” and 
not, as any sensible and unbiassed person would 
read it, ‘‘as they have been hitherto.” The rest 
of the rubric shows plainly enough that this last 
is the true meaning; and, moreover, there is no 
reason to suppose that the compilers were less 
ignorant of the arrangement ot the primitive 
churches than Mr. Elliot; appears to be, 

The custom of the orientation of churches 
simply arose from the intention that the celebrant 
and the congregation should look to the sun-rising 
in token of the hope of the church militant, the 
looking for the rising again upon the earth of the 
Sun of Righteousness at the dawning of the Resur- 
rection. The practice being comparatively an 
unimportant one, was of course waived whenever 
Christians found a basilica convenient facing north 
and south, or a site which, though otherwise de- 
sirable, compelled such an arrangement. 

I ought, perhaps, to apologise for touching on 
doctrinal matters; but, in attempting to vindicate 
church architecture as a true though symbolical 
exponent of Christian doctrine, it is impossible to 





avoid doing so, I trust I have said enough to 





———. 
prove that our best modern architects are right, 
as far as ancient example and Christian symbolism 
are concerned, in adhering to that model which 
Mr. Elliott would fain prove they ought to 
abandon. WILLIAM Purtoy.* 








MODERN CHURCH SYMBOLISM, 


S1z,—In the debate at the Manchester Church 
Conference following the reading of Mr, Hope’s 
paper on the right ecclesiastical model, the Rey, 
Alexander Watson proceeded to argue that the 
church should tell out by its very shape the whole 
mystery of redemption, with its threefold naye 
and aisles shadowing forth the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and with its chancel standing as the 
sacred Solium Christi. 

The motives which induced the Great Architect 
of the Universe to veil His purpose in type and 
symbol, and to make the temple one of the chief 
mediums of illustration, can easily be found by 
those who will take the light of Revelation to 
guide them in their search. 

The fact that the temple, in its arrangements, 
not its style—for no reference is ever made to 
that—was in all its details the embodiment of 
the shadows which were to be succeeded by the 
substance,—the stony framework holding the 
darkened glass through which the chosen few 
were permitted to look and watch for the coming 
sun,—is an admitted truth. 

So thoroughly was this understood and felt by 
the Israelites ;—so deep was their knowledge of 
the meaning of every part of the sacred structure, 
that when God was moved to reprove them 
publicly, His command to Ezekiel was, “Show 
them the House ;” and the prophet proceeds at 
once to enumerate the arrangements of the tew- 
ple, with all its well-known details and accessories; 
trusting, by the bare recital of these things, to 
recall the lessons they were designed to teach. 

Here there was symbolism of the highest 
order,—divine in its origin, grand in its simpli- 
city, marvellous in its consistency. 

When men were permitted to see “face to face” 
the spiritual realities that succeeded their mate- 
rial shadows ; when “ the veil was rent in twain,” 
and the decree gone forth that not one stone 
should remain upon another of that gorgeous 
structure, whose work was done, its mission ended; 
the command was issued that these things of the 
past, glorious as they were in earthly beauty, 
should be henceforth considered as “ filthy rags,” 
the cast-off garments to be spurned by those 
clothed in the “ robe of salvation.” : 

To fulfil a type is to abrogate it, and to continue 
the symbol is to disbelieve in the fulfilment of its 
ideal, 

The Apostles never quoted the symbols and 
types of the old dispensation, save to explain then 
as fulfilled in the spiritual things of the new: 
they brought forward the darkness to illustrate 
the light ; and adduced the bondage and degrada- 
tion, even of the “chosen people,” under “ priests, 
as the most powerful of all contrasts with the 
state of those whom the “truth” had made 
“free; ’ their bodies, therefore, living temples, 
with the “ Holy of Holies” in their hearts; aud 
every man his own “ king and priest,” to offer up 
“spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God.” The 
command, never again to be “entangled in the 
yoke of bondage,” meant, when it was issued,— 
no more temples and priests; no more material 
sacrifices and altars. : 

How the primitive Christians for centuries 
practically obeyed this injunction is shown in my 
former letter ; wherein it was also demonstrated 
that the Mediwval model of churches, with its 
long screened chancel, was in direct opposition to 
the principle of arrangements in all churches up 
to the tenth century ; and an attempt, 1n fact, to 
substitute a “temple” for a church. — 

No scholar would entertain the notion that any 
people, surrounded as the Christians were for . 
many centuries with reminiscences, if not pe 
examples, of Pagan and Jewish worship, co 
think of a “ priest” in a material or sacerdot th 
sense, without simultaneously connecting him w! 

a material sacrifice: if the one was right, 0 ne 
the other necessary, and a temple and an altar the 
necessary complement of both. a 

The pretension to stand between the people an . 
their God involved sooner or later the whole encen” 
dotal system, with all its inevitable eS 
ments. The first minister whose ambition led 
thus to view his official position commenced the 
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series of those priestly aspirations which Rome 

dually condensed into a system, put into a 
jegal form at the Lateran Council, and affixed her 
geal to at the Council of Trent. 

The bud of modern systems and types was 

rafted on the stem, and blossomed side by side 
with that full-blown Papal “ flower” which Father 
Newman boasts is the true development of the 
old “ Christian bud.” 

Some allowance must be made to the “ priest 
party” for the extremely clumsy way in which 
they have employed symbolism, on account of the 
natural difficulties of the situation. 

There was but one Jewish temple, and its sym- 
bols, therefore, ran no danger of being applied to 
any other building not so correctly arranged. 

The Christiau churches being intended for 
social worship, and extending their areas in pro- 
portion to their congregations, left no chance of 
fixing on them any permanently correct symbol. 

In all ages and countries, and in all styles of 
architecture, whether in religious or civil struc- 
tures, it was customary, simply from constructive 
reasons, to divide the space to be roofed in into 
three or more divisions. Some of the basilicas 
had five, and two of our cathedrals are thus 
arranged ; while numbers of Gothic churches have 
anave and one aisle only. To fix on a church 
with nave and two aisles, as symbolising the 
highest mystery of our faith, is to cast a slur on 
all the others, whether in excess or subtraction 
It is only in the 
Medieval chancel or “transubstantiator” (the 
Ecclesiologist gives we credit for the significance 
of the name) that Mr. Watson and his friends 
would confer the dignity of being “ solium 
Christi: ? they would be horrified at applying 
such a symbol to the little chancel platforms, the 
only ones known in the first ten centuries of 
Christianity. The confusion arising from the 
double set of words in Christian nomenclature is 
adreadful difficulty in the way of modern sym- 
bolism. ‘* Priests” came into the Christian 
system as invaders, and stayed long enough as 
conquerors to leave their language as a legacy to 
the descendants of their victims, 

The lordly castles which once frowned on our 
land, though reared with Saxon means and by 
Saxon hands, bore witness, in the Norman names 
of every detail, for whose use and for what pur- 
pose these structures were erected. Before the 
Conquest, villein meant a respectable villager: 
tothe haughty conqueror, it became the synonym 
of scoundrel; while all the virtues were embodied 
ina Norman on horseback, a “ chivalrous man.” 
While the poor Saxons fed and tended their 
domestic animals, the domestic names for them 
were retained: but, dead, they were for the con- 
querors’ table, and swine became pore ; ox, beuf; 
sheep, mouton, 

It thus happens that Englishmen are doomed 
to all time to be reminded, whenever they call for 
their mutton, that their ancestors were once serfs. 

The significant terms of freedom and serfdom 
are, in like manner, perpetually jostling and 
crossing each other in the Christian world. 

It was very wrong and foolish to introduce, to 
& people previously wholly ut.accustomed to them, 
such words as “table” instead of “altar,” “con- 
ventus” or “ meeting-hall” in lieu of “temple,” 
and “minister” in place of “priest:” or, the 
guilt and the folly must rest with those who, 
centuries after the original language had become 
settled, reintroduced the old language of bondage, 
and thus left us two sets of words with such 
totally opposite meanings. The Italian priests 
who came over to this country introduced: two 
Words of their own coining in connexion with 
their system, viz., credence-table, from eredenza, 
a butler’s buffet ; and piscina, or water-hole, to 
Teceive the spare wine in its blood state. 

_A little consideration of these premises will con- 
vince the most incredulous that every thing like 
Consistent symbolism, applicable even to any one 
Period of the church, was quite out of the ques- 
tion. It was totally impossible that any one ideal 
could be made to adjust itself to a church with 
ohe, two, three, or tour divisions; to a chancel 
Platform and a “ holy of holies ;” with a table, or 
— or altar, having a butler’s buffet and water- 
9 &$ accompaniments, When the font was 

Tet Placed at the entrance of a church and the 

rd’s table stood in its centre, the arrangement 

Was suggestive of the fact that those washed from 
then sins, and then sitting as honoured guests at 
. eir Lord’s table, were sons with him by adop- 
er and brothers of the son of God. The simile 
v4 early reversed when the font only retains its 
hoe and the table, become a tomb or 

tar,” is hidden from the people behind a 
“reen or veil. Under such a state of things, 


Dnrandus, a Medizval bishop, tells us that the 
chancel, that is the “transubstantiator,” repre- 
sents “the priests or the church triumphant, while 
the pavement symbolises the people, made to be 
trodden under foot.” The Rev. Brand Morris, a 
curate of Dr. Pusey’s, playfully reproduces the 
same idea with a very ingenious variation :— 

‘* The ox was present at his master’s crib 

To show that priests should at his altar live: 
The ass was also there,— 

Fit emblem of the patient laity, 

Who humbly bear the burthens on them laid.” 

As a pope once summed up the aspirations of all 
his “ caste ” by stating that “the proper position 
for priests was with their feet on the necks of 
kings,” it is but natural that all symbols drawn 
by “ priests” have the tendency to exalt them 
and degrade the people. 

A lion and a man, once upon a time, walked 
through the world together ; and the biped so fre- 
quently drew the attention of his four-footed com- 
panion to the fact that all sculptured history 
represented the man as conqueror, that at last the 
humble lion, an American beast, was tempted in 
answer to say, “ That’s all very well, Mr. Human, 
but if we lions had done the chiselling you'd have 
read a different story.” 

All history proves that the symbolism which is 
natural and true is the unaffected result of pre- 
conceived ideas, seeking expression in some out- 
ward and visible sign. 

False symbolism, on the other hand, is that 
which is fastened on to existing objects, and both 
strained and distorted to fit each other. 

The one is employed for honest purposes, the 
other never. Joun ELLIOTT. 








A LITERARY SQUABBLE, 
“IN RE” LORD HOUGHTON.* . 


THE Alphabet rejoiced to hear 

That Monckton Milnes was made a Peer; 

For in this present world of letters 

But few, if any, are his betters. 

So an address by acclamation 

They voted of congratulation, 

And HOU GT and N 

Were chosen the address to pen, 

Possessing each an interest vital 

In the new Peer’s baronial title. 

’Twas done in language terse and telling, 

Perfect in grammar and in spelling : 

But when ’twas read aloud—O mercy !— 

There sprang up such a controversy 

About the true pronunciation 

Of said baronial appellation. 

The vowels O and U averred 

They were entitled to be heard. 

The consonants denied the claim, 

Insisting that they mute became. 

Johnson and Walker were applied to, 

Sheridan, Bailey, Webster tried too ; 

But all in vain, for each picked out 

A word that left the case in doubt. 

O, looking round upon them all, 

Cried, “ If it be correct to call 

THROU GH ‘ throo,’ 

H OU GH must be Hoo; 

Therefore there can be no dispute on 

The question. We should say ‘ Lord Hooton.’” 

U “brought” “bought,” “sought,” and “fought” 
to show 

He should be doubled, and not O; 

For, sure if “ ought” was aw?, then “ nought” on 

Earth could the title be but Hawton. 

H, on the other hand, said he 

In “cough” and “trough” stood next to G, 

And like an F was then looked oft on, 

Which made him think it should be Hofton. 

Bat G corrected H, and drew 

Attention other cases to: 

“Tough,” “rough,” and “chough,” more than 
“enough” 

To prove O U G@ H spelt uff. 

And growled out, in a sort of gruff tone, 

They must pronounce the title Huffcon. 








* At the recent Leeds Congress of the British Archzo- 
logical Association, lord Houghton presided ; and these 
lines originated in the various pronunciations of the new 
title by strangers. They were written for private circu- 
lation only: we print them as a suggestive and telling 
commentary on some of the difficulties in the pronuncia- 





tion of the English language.—Ep. 


N said emphatically “No! 
There is DO UGH, Dok! 


And though (look there, again!) that stuff 
At sea for fan they nick-named ‘ duff,’ 

He should propose they took a vote on 
The question, should it not be Hoton ? 
Besides, in French ’twould have such force, 
A lord was of haut ton, of course.” 
Higher and higher contention rose, 

From words they almost came to blows: 
Till T, as yet who hadn’t spoke, 

And dearly loved a little joke; 

Put in his word, and said—‘ Look there ! 
‘ Plough’ in this row must have its share.” 
At this atrocious pun each page 

Of Johnson whiter turned with rage ; 
Bailey looked desperately cut up, 

And Sheridan completely shut up; 
Webster, who is no idle talker, 

Made a sign indicating ‘‘ Walker ! ” 
While Walker, who had been used badly, 
Just shook his dirty dog’s ears sadly. 

But as we find in prose or rhyme, 

A joke made happily in time, 

However poor, will often tend 

The hottest argument to end, 

And smother anger in a laugh : 

So T succeeded with his chaff 
(Containing as it did some wheat) 

In calming this fierce verbal heat. 
Authorities were all conflicting, 

And T there was no contradicting. 
PLOUGH was Plow, 

Even “enough” was called “ enow ;” 
And no one who preferred “ enough ” 
Would dream of saying “ Speed the pluff!” 
So they considered it more wise 

With T to make a compromise ; 

And leave no loop to hang a doubt on, 


Hough 


By giving three cheers for Lord { ies ; ton! 


J. R. Puancué. 








RAILWAY MATTERS, 


THe work of demolishing houses on each 
side of the way on Ludgate-hill has com- 
menced, preparatory to the construction of the 
offensive railway-bridge which is to connect 
the London, Chatham, and Dover line with this 
Metropolitan Railway; and Londoners are look- 
ing forward with curiosity and apprehension to 
the unsightly erection which is likely to prove so 
great an architectural eyesore. Some months 
ago the London and North-Western and the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railways came to an 
arrangement, by which the latter took the eastern 
and the former the western end of the Victoria 
station at Manchester. From that time the Lon- 
don and North-Western Company, finding their 
portion of the station inadequate for their traffic, 
have been carrying on very extensive alterations. 
They have added a new wing to their portion of 
the station. The Ducie-street bridge has been 
widened about 20 yards on the Hunt’s Bank side. 
This widening of the bridge has enabled an exten- 
sion of the central platform to be carried out for 
about 130 yards in length, and 7 yards in width, 
and the platform on the side of the station to be 
continued 6 yards in width to the Salford end of 
the bridge. The whole of this extension is being 
covered by a glass roof; and, to give a sufficient 
altitude for the roof over the bridge, a frame- 
work of glass will be raised about 14 feet above 
the parapet. Other additions are contemplated. 
The ironwork for the widening of the bridge has 
been constructed by Messrs. Fairbairn, of Man- 
chester ; the extended platforms and glass roofing 
have been carried out by Messrs. Neill, Strange- 
ways; and the iron framework for the glass roof 
by Mr. Mayburn, of Ardwick. The Great 
Eastern Railway Company have opened to the 
public their new station at Cambridge, just com- 
pleted at a cost of several thousand pounds, The 
whole of the arriving and departing trains are 
now reached from one platform, 400 feet in 
length. There is an entire suite of new offices. 
Hot-water apparatus is in course of construction 
to supply foot-warmers to the first-class passen- 
gers during winter.——The traffic receipts of 
railways in the United Kingdom amounted, for 
the week ending the 14th of November, on 11,028 











miles, to 564,040/., and for the corresponding 
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week of last year, on 10,578 miles, to 525,360. 
showing an increase of 450 miles, and of 38,6801. 
in the receipts. The total receipts of the week 
show a decrease of 8,060/. as compared with those 
of the preceding week, ending the 7th inst. 








THE HOTEL MOVEMENT. 


An Ilfracome Hotel Company (limited), has 
been incorporated, with a capital of 20,000/., 
in 2,000 shares of 10/. each, for the purpose 
of erecting a large hotel at Ilfracombe. Mr. 
M. C. W. Horne, of London and Plymouth, 
is the architect employed. Ilfracombe, in 
Devon, is a fashionable watering-place on the 
south shore of the Bristol Channel, and rapidly 
rising in popularity. “Many of the most 
eminent writers of the day (vide Kingsley, Trol- 
lope, Lewes, and Goss, also Punch of October 3rd, 
1863), concur,” says the prospectus, “in repre- 
senting it to be ‘the loveliest of all English 
watering-places ;’” and it is certainly celebrated 
for its scenery and its healthfulness. The build- 
ing is to contain all the usual hotel conveniences 
for visitors. The site fixed upon is centrally 
situate, close to the chief promenade of the inha- 
bitants and visitors and to the baths and beaches. 
The railway is now within a few miles of IIfra- 
combe.——The Bristol College Green Hotel Com- 
pany have purchased the entire site of the 
proposed hotel, nearly half an acre in extent, and 
at present covered by seven houses, for consider- 
ably less than 6,000/.——The directors of the 
Bridlington Quay Alexandra Hotel Company, 
limited, have decided to proceed immediately with 
the erection of this large hotel on the North Cliffe, 
at Bridlington Quay, the site of which commands 
a view of the German Ocean and the cliffs at 
Flamborough.—A Tunbridge Wells Hotel Com- 
pany is about to be formed for the purchase of the 
Royal Sussex Hotel. Mr. Murray, of London, 
architect, is preparing plans for a first-class hotel, 
capable of making up a hundred beds, and which 
will cost between 50,0007. and 60,0007. ; to make 
room for which the present building will be re- 
moved. The new hotel will be an adjunct to the 
railway terminus, to be built in close proximity to 
it, in connexion with the railways now being con- 
structed in this district. For many years there 


has been but too well-grounded complaint of the 


rapacity of English hotel-keepers. It is to be 
hoped this new hotel movement indicates the 
prospect of some amendment in that respect. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hedenham (Norfolk).—The parish church has 
been re-opened after undergoing a nearly complete 
restoration. It consists of a chancel, nave, western 
tower, and south porch, and is well situate on a 
slight hill, its south side facing the end of the 
village road. The chancel contains three Early 
Decorated two-light windows, a three-light: east 
window with net tracery, a series of three sedilia 
and piscina, with ogee arches and marble columns, 
and several monuments of the Bedingfield family. 
This portion of the church was restored last year, 
at the expense of the rector, the Rev. Robert M. 
Marshall, and an oak pulpit on a stone base 
given by Mr. J. L. Bedingfield ; the contract was 
taken by Mr. Spaul, of Norwich. The carving, of 
which a good deal occurs in the pulpit, stall-ends, 
and reredos, represents foliage, slightly conven- 
tionalized. The nave is spanned by a high-pitched 
open timber roof of the fifteenth century, the 
principals being stiffened by cornice-braces only. 
The chancel arch, which was very unsightly, and 
made up of brick and rabble-work plastered over, 
has this year been replaced by one of Ancaster 
stone, with foliage carved on the capitals and 
round the outer arch-moulding on each side: at 
the same time the nave has been re-seated with 
open oak benches, the gangways and porch paved 
with Maw’s tiles, an iron and brass lectern placed 
near the pulpit, the tower arch revealed by the 
removal of a western gallery, and a large coat of 
the royal arms, an oak screen (9 feet high) placed 
across it, a ringers’ floor introduced, and the 
porch and nave roofs repaired, the latter being 
covered with new lead. The contract for the seats 
and porch was taken by Messrs. Morriss & Sons, 
of Ditchingham ; and that for the rest, with the 
exception of the tiles, by Mr. Spaul. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Edward J. Tarver, of London. The 
expenses were defrayed by private subscription, 
including 70/. from the feoffees of the parish. 

Langham.—The parish church of Langham has 
been re-opened, after being entirely restored. The 
tower, which was in a dangerous state, has been 





made good, with new stone windows in place of 
brick, stone quoins, rubble facing, &c. ‘Ihe roof 
of the nave has been thrown open and retiled, and 
a new open roof, covered with lead, has been put 
on the south aisle, a new roof fixed in chancel, 
divided into panels with mouldings and carved 
oak bosses. All the stone windows have been 
restored and reglazed, the whole church reseated, 
over ninety additional sittings being obtained. 
The seating of the chancel has been formed out of 
the old oak seating, with carved poppy-heads. 
The floor is paved with terro-metallic tiles, and 
heated on Mitchell’s principle. There are also 
twonew porches. The works (which were under 
the direction of Mr. H. W. Hayward, of Col- 
chester, the architect employed by the committee) 
have been done by Mr. Hawkins, of Monks Eleigh, 
Suffolk, and Mr. Bremer, of Colchester, mason, 
who also did the glazing. 

Kingsthorpe (North Hants).—The parish church 
of Kingsthorpe has been re-opened for Diviue ser- 
vice, after a restoration, which commenced in 
March last. During the progress of the work a 
large number of interesting features have been 
discovered, from which it is said to be quite 
evident that the present church is not the original 
one, evidence remaining of the existence of a 
Saxon church. Before the present restoration, 
the interior of the church was much disfigured by 
its modern fittings and high-backed pews: the 
tower arch and west arch of nave on each side 
were blocked up with a gallery; the arcades and 
clerestory walls out of perpendicular; the west 
arch on north side depressed and sunk; a respond 
and pier capital crushed and broken, no doubt 
occasioned by settlement of the tower soon after 
it was built ; the internal mason’s work covered 
with plaster and whitewash; and the heads 
of the two three-light windows in the south 
chapel destroyed and oak lintels substituted. The 
whole of the internal fittings and roofs, except in 
the chancel, have been removed, and the south 
aisle walls, porch, clerestory, chancel arch and 
east gable rebuilt, and a new west window fixed 
in the north aisle. The west arch and part of 
adjoining arch in north arcade, part of west arch 
in south arcade and the four Norman columns 
renewed, and the cap of west respond and column 
in north arcade restored. The two old two-light 
windows have been re-fixed east of the porch, and 
two new windows west of the same. Part of the 
south doorway has been renewed, and a new head 
put on the east window in north chapel. The old 
parapets have been made good and fixed, and the 
strings, plinths, and external mason’s work 
repaired and pointed. The old square-head win- 
dow has been refixed at the east end of the south 
side of the clerestory, and the new windows made 
to assimilate with it. Three small windows of the 
original church (found over the arcades) have not 
been altered. The whole of the roofs, except in 
the chance], are of new Baltic fir, wrought, 
moulded, varnished, and covered with lead. The 
floors are of deal, and the passages paved with 
rubbed Kingsthorpe limestone. The adults’ seats 
are wholly formed of wainscot, with moulded ends 
and rails, but without doors. The children’s seats 
are of stained deal. The chancel arch has been 
rebuilt in its original position, between the east 
piers of nave. The six small shafts sustaining the 
inner order or arch are of red Mansfield stone, 
and the voussoirs of the outer order of Ketten 
stone and red Broughton alternately. The carving 
was done by Mr. S. Poole, of Westminster. The 
new organ, built by Bevington & Son, of London, 
forms the enclosure of the vestry on part of its 
south and west sides. Throughout the restora- 
tion the old architectural features have been 
brought out, but no attempt has been made to 
re-design’ or alter anything. Additional sittings 
will be obtained, and the cost of the restoration 
will be about 2,100. The restoration is mainly 
due to the liberality of the Thornton family. Mr. 
Slater, of London, was the architect, and Mr. 
Thompson, clerk of the works. Mr. R. Cosford, 
of Northampton, was the builder employed. 

Ellington (Hunts).—The church here has been 
re-opened after undergoing repair. The chancel 
has been rebuilt, in the Early Decorated style, 
from the design of Mr. Scott, architect to the 
impropriators, the Master and Fellows of St. 
Peter’s College. The nave has been partially re- 
seated, the pulpit lowered, and improved, by 
Mr. John Ladds, of London, architect, who de- 
signed the altar cloth, corona, and other church 
furniture. The churchyard has been enlarged, 
and enclosed by a new open arcaded brick wall, 
also designed by Mr. J. Ladds. The whole of the 
building and joiner’s works have been carried out 
by Mr. John Bird, of Huntingdon, builder. The 
wood-carving to stalls and altar-table is by Mr. 


Blackman; the altar cloth by Messrs. Jones % 
Willis ; the corona and lights by Messrs. Johnston, 
Brothers ; and the tiles in nave by Messrs. Maw & 
Co. ; those in chancel by Mr. Godwin. 

Stoke Mandeville (Bucks).—St. Mary’s church 
is about to be rebuilt upon a new site. The ex. 
isting building is so far from the people, and the 
approach, through swampy meadows, is often go 
bad, that in winter it is difficult to induce the 
parishioners to attend church. Under sanction of 
the bishop a new site has been obtained for the 
new church. The old chancel is to remain to 
serve as a chapel for burials in the old church. 
yard. The main features of the ancient: church, 
and as much of its material as possible are to be 
preserved in the new edifice. The designs have 
been approved by the Bishop of Oxford ; and the 
work is to proceed under the directicn of the 
architect, Mr. J. M. Taylor, of Manchester. 

Barnwell.—The church of Barnwell as been re. 
opened. The edifice has been restored, relics of 
the past being preserved. The seats are com. 
posed of open benches in varnished pine, and 
placed by Mr. Eaton, of Titchmarch. A new 
window has been put up in the chancel: the sub. 
jects forming the same are “The Seven Acts of 
Mercy,” “The Crucifixion,” ‘‘'The Resurrection,” 
and “The Good Samaritan.” A chancel organ on 
the Scudamore principle has been erected by Mr, 
H. Willis, of London. The total cost of the re. 
storation was 400/. 

Reading.—Grey friars’ church has been restored, 
and will be consecrated on the 2ad of December, 
by the Bishop of Oxford. Mr. Woodman was the 
architect employed. 

Lee.—The ceremony of consecrating the new 
church of Holy Trinity, erected at Lee by Mr, 
Lewis Glenton, of Blackheath, at a cost of 10,000/, 
has been performed by the Bishop of London, 
The church is built of Kentish rag stone, in the 
Gothic style of architecture, from a design by 
Mr. S. Barber, of London. It contains a stone 
pulpit, coloured glass windows emblematical of the 
most marked events in the life of our Saviour, 
and is internally decorated. 

Swanbourne (Bucks).—The restoration and re- 
opening of the parish church here have taken 
place. In the same diocese forty-seven parish 
churches have been restored, eleven re-built, and 
seven new ones built, within the last ten years, 
in Archdeacon Bickersteth’s archceaconry alone, 
which comprises 200 parishes. The Church of 
Swanbourne must have been in a ruinous conti: 
tion. Sir Thomas Fremantle, the lord of the 
manor, undertook the greater part of the respon- 
sibility of the cost of restoration. As impropria- 
tor of the soil, he promised to defray the entire 
expense of building a new chancel, and contributed 
largely towards the repairs of the body of the 
church. Plans were prepared by Mr. Wilkinson, 
of Oxford, architect; and the building was en- 
trusted to Mr. Groves, of Milton, under whom the 
work has been brought to completion. It was 
originally intended only to repair the chancel; 
but, on examination, it was found to be out of the 
upright, and in such a dilapidated condition that 
the only course left to be pursued was to pull it 
down, and build a new one as near as possible to 
the model of the original. It was considered to 
be of a much earlier date than the body of the 
church. The cost of the new chancel was 446/. 
The cost of the nave and aisle has been about 
1,100/., of which nearly 5007. have been raised by 
voluntary subscription; 3607. from the parish 
rate; and 75/. from the Diocesan Church Building 
Society. The porch and other portions of the 
church still remain in an unfinished state. The 
edifice as it now stands consists of a nave, with 
clerestory windows; a north aisle, chancel, south 
porch, and a west tower. The tower now opens 
into the nave by a pointed arch, The aisle 18 
divided from the nave by three pointed arches 
resting on octagonal pillars. A small vestry 1s pat 
titioned off from the aisle. The roof is of opet 
timber, boarded between the rafters, and js sup- 
ported on plain stone corbels: it is entirely new 
The seats in the body of the church are of deal, 
varnished; in the chancel, of pitched pine ; au 
the pulpit, which rests on a stone base, 18 of oak. 
The walls are tempered a warm colour, and a nt 
ney’s patent stove stands in the centre of the 
church. The nave, aisle, and chancel are pa¥ 
with common Staffordshire tile, and the sacrarium 
with Minton’s. The mullioned stone framewor® 
of the windows in the body of the ehurch has - 
preserved; but the framework of the west > 
dow, which was of wood, has been rep y 
stone. A new pointed arch opens into the ag 
Here everything is new, but the old form has 





adhered to. It is lighted by « three-light 
window, with slender circular shafts, and three 
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four other two-light ones. In the south wall of 
the chancel is a double piscina, and in the north 
wall an ambrey. A painting was discovered on 
the upper end of the wall of the north aisle. The 

ter portion of it, however, has been covered 
over by the plasterer. It originally represented 
the tortures of the souls in purgatory, with its 
flames rising high around them. On the piece 
that remains uncovered is to be seen, though 
greatly disfigured, a woman trying to escape from 
torture: her hands are held out imploringly to- 
wards an angel, who feels inclined to release her ; 
whilst at her back an evil spirit endeavours to 
detain her. Latin sentences are placed at the foot 
of each figure, expressing the words supposed to 
be used by them, Overall is the figure of Christ, 
in a red coat, with a lamb beside him. He appa- 
rently looks down in pity upon the poor souls in 
purgatory, and seems anxious and willing to assist 
them. 

Langton. —The consecration of All Saints’ 
Church, at Langton, has taken place. Langton is 
a hamlet in the parish of Speldhurst, and some- 
what remote both from the parish church and the 
chapels of ease in the district, The architect of 
the church was Mr. Scott, who has adopted the 
Early English style of architecture. The material 
js sandstone, from a quarry in the neighbourhood. 
At present the church consists ouly ef a nave and 
chancel, and affords accommodation for 165 per- 
sons, the intention being, we believe, when an 
enlargement is rendered necessary, to add aisles 
on the north and south sides; so that when the 
design of the architect has been completed the 
church will be cruciform. The interior also is as 
yet unfinished, the benches being absent. The 
pulpit and font, which are special gifts, are of 
stone; the desk and lectern of oak. The work 
has been executed by Mr. H. Constable, of Pens- 
hurst. 

Sevenhampton (Wilts)—We are requested by 
Mr. Geflowski to state that all the carving in the 
new church erected in this village was done by 
him except the font and pulpit, which were given 
to Mr. Earp long before Mr. Geflowski was com- 
missioned to execute all the other carving. 








DISSENTING AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bradford.—The Baptist chapel in Hallfield- 
road has been opened. The new buildings com- 
prisea chapel, with side and end galleries, contain- 
ing seated accommodation for 1,000 persons; a 
school-room, 60 feet by 30 feet; a lecture-room, 
30 feet by 25 feet; minister’s vestry, deacons’ 
vestry, and ladies’ vestry, class-room for eighty 
infants, two class-rooms for adults, a library-room, 
alarge tea-room, and sundry other apartments 
and conveniences. The front of the chapel is 
towards Manningham-lane, and is set back 10 
yards from the street boundary. The schools are 
placed in the rear of the chapel, having an end 
frontage next Hallfield-street ; and distinct street 
entrances are provided to the lecture-room and 
for the boys and girls to the large upper school- 
room. The design has been based upon Medieval 
principles, and the details are all of Gothic form. 
The cost of the buildings and furnishings is about 
5,000. To this has to be added excepted items, 
and also the architects’ commission, the clerk of 
works’ salary, and the purchase of the land, 
making in all about 7,0007. The architects were 
Messrs. Paull & Ayliffe, of Manchester ; the con- 
tractor for the masons’ and carpenters’ works, Mr. 
B. Illingworth ; for the plumbers’, glaziers’, and 
smiths’ works, Mr. J. Keighley; for the slaters’ 
work, Mr. J. Tattersall; and for the plasterers’ 
work, Mr. T. Hargreaves, all of Bradford. 

Dublin.—The new Augustinian church for the 
Roman Catholics, when completed, will be one of 
the largest in the city. The style selected is 

ly French. The chief peculiarities are the 
great height of the aisles, and their continuation 
round the chancel, thereby leaving space for 
apsidal chapels, as in the Continental churches. 

‘s general dimensions are, length, 200 feet; 

tadth, exclusive of transept, 86 feet; interior 
height, 85 feet. It is intended to erect a monas- 

Ty 1M connexion with the church. The cost of 
the whole will be over 30,000/. About 9,000/. 
ave been already expended on the purchase of 
ite and on the building, The works are being” 
carried on by a clerk of works, under the direction 
i essrs, Pugin & Ashlin, architects. At 
akstown, city Dublin, a new Roman Catholic 
thurch is about to be erected, The building will 

in the Early Geometric style, and will accom- 
odate about 1,500 persons. A tower and spire 
Will stand at the’ south aisle, and will rise to the 





height of 160 feet, forming a prominent feature 
of the building seen from the sea. The west gable 
will be pierced by a circular wheel window, under 
which will be two canopied doorways. There will 
be a colossal figure of the patron saint, St. Patrick, 
supported on an’ Aberdeen granite column rising 
from between these doorways. At the extremity 
of the aisle will stand the baptistery, forming a 
western transept, In the interior, a new feature 
has been introduced in the clerestory, which will 
be formed by an arcade of detached shafts and 
arches. The chancel will be separated from the 
nave by an arch supported on marble columns, 
and will be lighted by seven lofty two-light win- 
dows, in which will be represented, in stained 
glass, the figures of our Lord and the twelve 
Apostles. The cost, including spire, will be about 
7,0002, The designs are by Messrs. Pugin & 
Ashlin, of Dublin. 








STAINED GLASS, 


Stoke Church (Devonport).—A memorial win- 
dow has been placed at the east end of the north 
aisle of this church, by Miss St. Aubyn, to the 
memory of her father, the late Lord of the Manor 
of Stoke Damerel. The subjects illustrated in the 
tracery or upper portion of the window are the 
Agnus Dei, the Crucifixion, and the Ascension, of 
our Lord. In the three lower compartments or 
large openings, are illustrations of the following 
subjects, viz., Moses viewing the promised land ; 
the children of Israel bearing the Ark over Jordan ; 
the Archangel St. Michael disputing with Satan 
as to the body of Moses. The general back-ground 
surrounding the subjects is Mosaic, with canopies 
over the subjects. There is a memorial inscrip- 
tion at the bottom. The window has been de- 
srgned and executed by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, 
of London, under the supervision of Mr. J. P. St. 
Aubyn, of London, architect. 

Dunmow Church.—A meeting of the subscribers 
to the window intended to be erected in this 
church in memory of the Rev. H. L. Majendie, 
twenty-eight years vicar of Great Dunmow, was 
recently held; Sir Brydges P. Henniker, Bart., 
in the chair; when it was announced that 35/7. had 
been already received. The Rev. E. L. Horne was 
appointed treasurer, and a committee was chosen 
for the purpose of collecting further subscriptions, 
and carrying out the proposed object. 

British Church (Riga).—The large east window 
of this church, consisting of five upright com- 
partments with elaborate tracery, has just been 
filled with stained glass, by the same artists, in 
memory of Nicolas Hill, of Riga. The Crucifixion 
of our Lord occupies the chief portions of the 
upright compartments. A great variety of figures 
are introduced. Each division is kept entire in 
itself by the necessary architectural detail. In 
the tracery are angels bearing scrolls, with texts ; 
and in the base are the monograms and emblems of 
Christ. Underneath these emblems are ornamental 
and emblematical devices consisting of the vine 
and wheat, in allusion to the communion altar, 
behind and above which the window is placed. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Soulbury (Bucks).—The new endowed school- 
rooms here have been opened. The building has 
been erected in the Early English style, from de- 
signs provided by Mr. R. Durley, of Aylesbury. It 
is priucipally of-red brick, pointed in blue mortar, 
relieved by black bricks in simple patterns, and 
coloured bricks in the arches and bands; with 
windows, doorways, buttresses, strings, cornice, 
&ec., of Bath stone. The roofs are covered with 
blue and brown ornamental Stafford tiles and ridge 
crest, andjfinished with carved barge-boards and 
finials. The square tower erected over the entrance 
lobby is surmounted by an octagonal bell-turret 
of wood, covered with Welsh green slates, the 
ornamental terminal of which rises to the height 
of 40 feet. The plan consists of school-room, 
40 feet by 18 feet ; class-room, 18 feet by 18 feet ; 
cloak-room and lobby. The school-room is lighted 
by two two-light windows with trefoil heads at 
each end; the class-room by one three-light 
window. The roofs are open-timbered, stained 
and varnished. A moulded string-course passes 
round the rooms at the height of 4 feet from the 
floor, below which the walls are rendered in 
cement and painted; the remainder of the walls 
being of coloured bricks in patterns. Ventilating 
fire-lump stoves and moulded chimney pieces occupy 
the fireplaces. Covered playgrounds and offices 
are attached, The cost of the building was about 





7002. 


Theddingworth (Northamptonshire).—A new 
school and teacher’s residence have just been com- 
pleted in this village, in connexion with the Congre- 
gational Church. The materials used are pressed 
bricks for the facing, white stone for the dressings, 
and the arch quoins and panellings of blue bricks. 
The chimneys are formed of bricks, and capped 
with the oversailing courses customary in the 
neighbourhood. These buildings have been erected 
at the expense of Mr. Harris, of Theddingworth, 
and from the designs of Mr. H. H. Vale, of Liver- 
pool. 

Oldbury.—The chief stone of the new buildings 
for the O!dbury National Schools has been laid by 
Lord Lyttelton. The edifice (of which Mr. Holmes 
is the architect) will comprise a school-room, 
72 feet long by 32 feet wide, for boys, with a class- 
room, 18 feet by 16 feet; a school-room, 50 feet 
long by 18 feet wide, for girls, with a class-room, 
18 feet by 14 feet ; and an infants’ school, 42 feet 
long by 22 feet wide, with a class-room, 21 feet 
9 inches by 16 feet. The style will be an adapta- 
tion of Early English Gothic. The ends of the 
boys’ school and infants’ school facing John-street, 
are to be carried up as gables, and a large wheel 
window and two three-light windows inserted in 
the former, and a lofty lancet-pointed three-light 
window in the latter. The flank of the boys’ 
school is also to be broken up by a gable, with a 
rose window and two three-light windows. The 
side of the girls’ school will have two smaller 
gables, with a three-light window in each. The 
entrance to the boys’ school will be surmounted 
by a lofty bell turret. The walls will be built of 
red bricks, with blue brick facings for the plinths, 
and blue bricks worked in in strings, arches, and 
labels. The wheel windows, and the heads and 
mullions of the other principal windows, will be 
worked in Bath stone. The roofs will be high- 
pitched, covered with red and blue tiles in pat- 
terns, surmounted by an ornamental ridge and 
crest ; and the main timbers, visible from the in- 
side, will be wrought, stained, and varnished. 

Manningham (Yorkshire).—The foundation- 
stone of new schools, in connexion with the Wes- 
leyan Chapel at Manningham, has been laid. The 
buildings will consist of a mixed school, 50 feet 
by 45 feet, and 21 feet high to the square (with 
open-timbered roof, stained and varnished), having 
separate entrances for the boys and girls, anda 
direct internal communication with the cliapel. 
There will be seven additional new class-rooms, 
and a large band-room. The schools are in the 
Elizabethan style of architecture, of ornate cha- 
racter. The chapel, erected in 1858, is already 
too limited in its capacity for the neighbourhood, 
and the present school-rooms, &c., are about to be 
merged into, so as to form a part of, the chapel, 
which is to be remodelled and beautified, and have 
the addition of two winged staircases. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Milnes & France, of this town. 
The cost of the schools will be about 1,800/., ex- 
clusive of the land; and the alteration of the 
chapel, &c., will be about 1,700/., making a total 
of 3,500/. The contractors for the works are,— 
Masons and bricklayers, R. Crabtree & Co.; 
joiner, T. Taylor; slaters, W. Hill & Son; plas- 
terer, S. Laycock; plumber and glazier, J. Schole- 
field. 





NEWS FROM SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


Edinburgh.—The new church which has been 
built at Newington, for the United Presbyterians, 
has been opened for public worship. The church 
is situate at the junction of the Grange-road with 
Causewayside, and has an entrance from each of 
these thoroughfares. The front is towards Cause- 
wayside, and consists of a high pointed gable with 
a buttressed tower at the south angle. In the 
centre of the gable is a slightly projecting por- 
tico, which forms the principal of the two entrances 
to the church ; and above this is a large circular- 
traceried window filled with stained glass. The 
tower, which rises to the height of 100 feet, con- 
tains a moulded arched doorway on its south side, 
and two large triplet windows on the south and 
east sides respectively, the lights of which are 
separated by shafts with carved bases and capi- 
tuls, the upper portions being filled with tracery. 
A mansard roof, surmounted by an enriched iron 
railing and vane, terminates the tower. The west 
gable, from motives of economy, is not to be com- 
pleted in the meantime ; but, when finished accord- 
ing to the designs of the architect, it will be sur- 
mounted by an ornamented octagonal turret 
30 feet in height. In the north and south sides 
of the church are two tiers of doublet windows, 
ornamented with shafts and tracery, and in the 
west gable is a large triplet window filled with 





stained glass. The church is entered from the 
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front through a vestibule of unusual dimensions, 
on either side of which the gallery staircases are 
situate. Galleries are placed round three sides of 
the building, and these are supported on bronzed 
iron pillars, which are carried up and develop into 
arches, on which the principal roof rests. These 
pillars have foliated capitals wrought in carton 
pierre, and bronzed. The ceiling of the central 
portion of the church, which is 42 feet above the 
floor, is flat, but is broken up by a series of flat 
arches, which are supported by ornamental cor- 
bels. The roofs of the side gallery are consider- 
ably lower, and contain a number of bright metal 
ventilators. The pulpit, which is of an ornate 
character, is situate in the west end of the church, 
and is flanked by a Gothic screen. The entire 
carpenter work of the interior has been executed 
in yellow pine, stained and varnished. Sitting 
accommodation has been provided for a thousand 
persons; and at the north side of the building a 
hall, seated for 250 persons, and intended to be 
used for congregational purposes, has been erected, 
together with a vestry and library-room. The 
church is lighted from the ceiling by two sun- 
lights, each having sixty-three burners, and round 
the sides by twenty brackets, each having three 
jets, which form a trefoil leaf. The lobby is 
lighted by a large Gothic lantern, having stained- 
glass panes bearing appropriate texts of Scripture. 
The lighting of the church has been executed by 
Messrs. Robertson & Cairns. The architect was 
Mr. R. Paterson, and the mason and carpenter 
work were executed by Mr. R. Hutcheson and 
Mr. A. Forbes respectively. The entire cost of 
the building will be about 6,000/. 

The new church for the congregation raised 
by the Rev. James Gall—one of the mis- 
sionaries of the Free Church—which has been 
erected in South Back of Canongate, has been 
formally opened for public worship. The building 
is situate in an obscure quarter of the city, and is 
the first completed specimen, says the Scotsman, 
of innovations which are being introduced by the 
architect, Mr. Pilkington. The interior is of a 
triapsal form, with an abrupt nave, so that the 
outline much resembles an equal-limbed cross, 
measuring 77 feet each way. The southern apse 
contains the platform pulpit, which is brought 
well forward; and from its front the pews are 
arranged in arcs of circles, which sweep from one 
side of the church to the other, the inner angles 
of the east and west apses being reduced to suit 
this arrangement. In the side apses and nave 
galleries are placed, those in the former being 
supported at the ends nearest the pulpit on 
spirally-foliated pillars of stone, and corbels of the 
same character. The roof is an open stained- 
wood one, with hammer-beams at the intersec- 
tions of the cross. The walls are lined with wood, 
which is broken up into irregular-sized panels by 
dented straps of the same material. From the 
arrangement of the numerous and many-shaped 
windows, the place is lighted in every part. Ex- 
ternally the appearance of the church is much more 
peculiar than the interior, though its somewhat 
redundant roof and squat walls are rather pre- 
judicial to it. The front is composed of a centre 
gable, the windows in the lower portion of which 
are divided by buttressed piers, while that in the 
upper portion has its lights separated by shafts 
with carved capitals. On either side, filling 
the angles formed by the limbs of the cross, 
are the entrances to the building, which are 
formed of trefoil arches with buttressed sides 
and carved imposts, terminating in gablets. 
From either entrance a staircase leading to the 
galleries takes its rise, and is carried up under a 
separate roof; that at the north-west corner form- 
ing a junction with a tower which is placed at a 
short distance from the front. This tower termi- 
nates rather abruptly in a belfry composed of bold 
tracery, but it is intended ultimately to surmount 
it by aspire. To balance this tower the roof of 
the staircase on the opposite side is carried up and 
terminates in a square roof. The walls are com- 
posed of rough stone. The archivolts and tympa- 
nums of nearly al) the windows are decorated with 
carved foliated designs, which have a tendency to 
relieve the massiveness of the walls. The church 
can accommodate about 1,100 sitters; and the 
cost will be about 3,000/, 

Dumfries.—The promoters of the Scottish Free 
Church Territorial Mission in Dumfries some time 
ago resolved to erect a church in connexion there- 
with, and for that purpose purchased a site at Shak- 
speare-street. Plans have been prepared by Mr. 
Barbour, architect, estimates advertised for, and 
the building will be commenced immediately. 
The building will consist of a front of 63 feet in 
length to Shakspeare-street, formed of two twin 
gables in the Gothic style, with three buttresses, 





terminating with pinnacles. Above the entrance- 
door is a wheel window, 13 feet in diameter, 
divided into twelve compartments, A belfry rises 
from the gable on four trefoil pillars, and is sur- 
mounted by a spire terminating in a vane. The 
height of the belfry above the gable is 30 feet, the 
total height from the ground to the top of the 
spire being 75 feet. The other gable will form 
the north end of the church. In this gable there 
is a window in the Early English style, 22 feet in 
height and 13 feet wide. The front will be built 
of coursed and gauged work, the material being 
red freestone, and the dressing of polished free- 
stone. The dimensions of the church internally 
are 58 feet by 38 feet. It will be seated for 450. 
Beneath the south end of the church there will 
be a school-room, 37 feet 8 inches by 29 feet 
6 inches. The expense of the building when 
finished may be about 1,200/. 

Glasgow.—Another stained-glass window has 
just been fitted in the south-west angle of the 
nave of the cathedral, thus completing the filling 
of the windows on that side of the nave. It is 
the gift of Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, bart., M.P. 
for Renfrewshire, and was manufactured at the 
royal manufactory, Munich, from designs by Mr. 
George Fortner, designer of the windows of 
Cologne Cathedral, and well known as a painter 
of Scriptural and religious subjects. The subjects 
of the window have been taken from the Book of 
Daniel. That in the left light represents Daniel 
interpreting the dream of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
bears the motto—“ There is a God in Heaven that 
revealeth secrets.” The centre shows Daniel ex- 
pounding the writing on the wall to Belshazzar. 
The king is horror-struck, and the queen is seen 
standing behind him, looking at the prophet with 
an expression of awe on her countenance. The 
third compartment of the window represents 
Daniel, who has just been taken out of the den of 
lions, standing by the side of King Darius. An 
improvement has been made in the tracery at the 
top of this window, by introducing purple with 
the blue, which, combined with the yellow golden 
hues, has a better effect than the traceries of the 
other windows. There has just arrived a window 
for the crypt, by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. Six of 
the clerestory windows have been commissioned, 
and are now being manufactured according to 
designs. 

Paisley.—The foundation stone of the new 
Grammar School, which is in course of erection in 
Oakshaw-street, has been laid. Mr. Brown, while 
filling the office of provost in 1859, being im- 
pressed with the importance of having the three 
town schools united in one academy, had a plan 
prepared by Mr. J. J. Lamb, architect, for the 
erection of an addition to the old Grammar 
School, in Churchhill, concentrating the different 
departments. The estimated amount necessary to 
accomplish the alterations was about 1,000/. Mr. 
Brown headed the subscription, and his appeal 
was so promptly responded to, that in a few days 
about 2,000/. were subscribed. Subsequently the 
original intention was changed to a proposal for 
the erection of an entirely new editice for the 
three schools, the result being the purchase of 
ground on the south side of Oakshaw-street, ex- 
tending from the old Grammar School and the 
commencement of the building now in progress of 
erection for the new academy, from plans designed 
by Mr. Lamb. The entire expense for the under- 
taking is expected to reach about 3,000/., of 
which only about 6007. remain to be furnished. 
The building is now in such a forward state that 
the general arrangements can be. understood, and 
its architectural character comprehended. The 
main entrauce is in the centre of the northern or 
Oakshaw-street elevation, and after passing the 
vestibule up a flight of steps a central hall is 
reached, opening to the right into the room for 
classical education, 45 feet long by 21 feet wide, 
and on the left into the room for the junior 
English branches, of a similar size. In direct 
communication with this last room is a class-room 
for the senior English branches; and immediately 
to the south is the commercial-room, 33 feet long 
and 22 feet wide. There is also a good-sized room 
for teaching the modern languages, ladies’ classes, 
&c., with a ladies’ retiring-room attached. The 
several rooms have lofty ceilings, namely, 17 feet. 
The building is one story in height, and the style 
of architecture is Gothic, bold and massive in 
character. Effect is given to the front by the 
broken lines of the building, gables being pro- 
jected out with corbelled oriel windows overhang- 
ing the line of wall, and the roof will be broken 
up in its long lines by dormer windows thrown up 
into the slopes. The following are the tradesmen 
with whom contracts have been gone into :—Mr. 
Wm. Bowes, mason; Messrs. J. Bryce & Son, 
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joiners; Mr. C. Wallace, jun., slater; Mr, 7 
Jeffrey, plumber ; Mr. A. Mitchell, plasterer ; Mr. 
T. Reid, smith. The resident inspector of works 
is Mr. M. Macfarlane. 

Inverness.—The new Free Mission Chapel hag 
been opened. The edifice stands on the west sidg 
of the river, and forras a prominent object from 
the Chain Bridge. It is in the Early English 
style. The entrance is in the centre of the gable 
fronting the street, with a lobby inside, and there 
is also a side entrance for the minister, The 
church is chiefly lighted from the roof. In the 
gable to the street, which is of dressed freestone 
there is a three-light lancet window over the door 
and a single-light one on each side, the whole 
being terminated bya bell-turret. In the wast 
gable there is a wheel window, with cusped tracery, 
filled with stained glass in the centre, and a single 
lancet on each side. The length of the interior js 
60 feet, the breadth 40 feet, and the height 
30 feet; and the building will contain about 459 
sittings on the ground floor. There are no 
galleries. A platform is substituted in place of 
the pulpit. The walls are tinted, and all the 
woodwork varnished. The seats are moveable, and 
in the form of open benches. The charch jg 
lighted at night by three gaseliers suspended from 
the ceiling, and a few lights on the walls. The 
architect was Mr. James Matthews; and the con. 
tractors for mason’s work, Messrs. Cumming & 
Ellis ; for carpentex’s work, the late Mr. A. Noble; 
slater’s work, Mr. J. Russell; plasterer’s work, 
Mr. A. M‘Intosh; plumber and gasfitter’s work, 
Mr. W. Mackay. ‘The cost of the building, exclu. 
sive of the site, will be about 9507. 

Manorhamiiton (Connaught, co. Leitrim, Ire- 
land).—The Right Hon. John Wynne is about to 
erect a glebe house at Ballaghamechan, near 
Manorhamilton. The works are to commence 
early in the spring, from plans made by the dio. 
cesan architect, Mr. J. F. Faller. 





ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, WINDSOR. 


Tue twenty-third birth-day of the Princess 
Royal, on Saturday last, was celebrated at Wind- 
sor, at her Mejesty’s desire, by the laying of the 
foundation stone of a new church, which is 
intended to afford accommodation to about 600 
persons, and in which the whole of the seats are 
to be free and unappropriated. The Princess 
herself laid the stone. The total cost of the edifice 
will be about 4,0007. It will form a chapel of 
ease to the parish church, and will be dedicated 
to All Saints. Jt is situate in Frances-road, on 
the Lammas lands, and will be constructed in the 
Gothic style, of red and black bricks and dressings 
of Bath stone. The nave will be about 82 feet in 
length, the chancel about 35 feet, and the width 
will be 23 feet 6 inches. The total height will be 
55 feet. Mr. Blomfield is the architect, under 
whom the works will be carried out by Mr. Hollis, 
of Windsor. 

Some progress has been made with the erection, 
as the outer walls bave already risen to the height 
of about 5 feet. On the occasion, the whole of 
the area of the church was covered with a tempo- 
rary awning ; and, for the special accommodation 
of the Crown Princess of Prussia and other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, the committee had 
erected at the chancel end of the church a raised 
platform, covered, but open at the sides, which 
erection, together with a private entrance for the 
accommodation of the royal visitors, was decorated 
with flowers, armorial devices, and other adora- 
ments. The Castle and Etonian lodges of Free- 
masuns, with members of other lodges in the 
county, to the number of about 200, wearing the 
insignia of their several rauks and degrees 10 the 
mystic fraternity, took part in the ceremonial. 








HOUSES FOR THE POOR IN THE CITY. 
COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 


Ar a recent meeting, the first in the new 
mayoralty, Deputy Fry, chairman of the Improve- 
ment Committee, called attention to a report from 
them on the reference to them relative to the an 
bury Estate Surplus Fund, and the erection © 
improved lodging-houses for the labouring poo 
and recommending the appropriation for that a 
pose of a portion of the ground in Victoria-stree’, 
and also the erection of dwellings thereon, at 8 
estimated cost of 20,0007. Alderman Waren 
and Alderman Besley spoke strongly in favour 4 
the adoption of the report on the ground of huma 
nity towards the poor, as did also Mr. Hobson. 


On the other hand, Mr, Scamell expressed his 
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THE BUILDER. 
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— 
fears that it was the better class of mechanics who 
were now sought to be benefited rather than the 
jsbouring poor, who stood much more in need of 

athy with regard to domestic accommoda- 
tion. The report was agreed to. 





CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


We have received a letter from the secretary‘of 
this society in answer to “ Fair Play;” bat as it 
reiterates the mention of his own works, and 
admits the omission of thore of others (for the 

n they were not thought of or not known), 
and so leaves the matter just where it was, we 
cannot give space for more than the conclusion 
of it :— 

“J speak in the name of the committee ; for though of 
course I, as secretary, wrote the first draught of the re- 

rt, it was twice revised by the committee, and once by 
the president (the Rev. Dr. Corrie, Master of Jesus Col- 
lege), 80 that I must decline being held solely responsible 

it. 
one coolness with which your correspondent says he 
should have ‘ desired’ the proposed course of lectures 
to be on Classical architecture,* is somewhat amusing. A 
lecturer is generally allowed the privilege of choosing his 
own subject; and in this case Gothic was chosen not only 
because the first rule of the society says that the object 
shall be to promote ecclesiastical architecture, but also 
pecause, in spite of this, not long ago a course was given 
on Classic work, which I fear ‘Fair Play’ did not at- 
tend,” 








WEDGWGOD MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
COMPETITION. 


Tue following is the award of the: judges ap- 
pointed to report upon the competition designs 
“for the treatment and decoration of the facade 
of the Wedgwood Institute, Burslem, in all or any 
kind of ceramic ware, coloured bricks, mosaics, 
and terra cotta, as structural features of an archi- 
tectural composition, with a view of creating a 
systematic interest in ceramic architecture, both 
among artists and manufacturers.”’+ 


“ To the Committee of the Wedgwood Memorial Institute, 
Burslem. 


Gentlemen,—By your permission, and in order to save 
time, we have proceeded to examine the designs for the 
ceramic facade of the Wedgwood Memorial, in the inevi- 
table, but much-regretted absence from England on 
public duties, of our colleague, Mr. Robinson. We 
observe, that although numerous copies of the particulars 
were applied for, only seventeen competitors have ulti- 
mately appeared. We are, however, by no means dis- 
couraged at this fact. The form of architectural art, for 
which the prizes were offered, in many respects presents 
itself as a novel one to our generation ; and it is more to 

the interest of its successful cultivation hereafter that it 

should at the outset be recognized as one which possesses 
difienities which can only be mastered by mature study. 

Itis satisfactory, that out of the designs sent in, there 
should be contributions well deserving of the prizes which 
it was our duty to allot. 

We assign the first prize to the design inscribed— 


* What’s done we partly may confute, 
Bat know not what’s resisted.’ 


The author of this design, more than any of the other 
competitors, appears to us to have comprehended that 
what was asked for was not simply a tacade in some 
recognized form of architecture with ceramic ornamenta- 
tion superadded, but a study of architecture, which, while 
conforming to acknowledge’ principles, should make the 
various forms of pottery the basis, not only of its decora- 
tive, but of its constructive features. 

This design presents a graceful and evenly-balanced 
elevation, in a rather eclectic style, viz., quasi- Venetian, 
with some Gothic elements added. The material is red 
brick, which admits of terra-cotta capitals to the pilas- 
ters; and the accessories exhibit a good acquaintance 
With the various resources of ceramic art, as evinced by 
the key elevation, and by the two sheets of large. sized 
and one of fuli-sized details which accompany the eleva. 
tion. These display some very graceful forms, well cal- 
culated for pottery. 

We venture to suggest that the elevation would be im- 
proved if the windows of the ground-story were com- 

ined into an arcaded treatment by the introduction on 
each Side of a blank panel which might be filled with a 
Ceramic picture, where the cr ss wall prohibits the pierc- 
ing Of any openings for light. In the design as sent in, 
this space appears as part of the ordinary wall. 
th € assign the second prize to tne composition bearing 
i € motto * Sub Spe,’ which 1s a masculine design, show- 
ps a well-laid-out constructional treatment, though not 
: i escapes A &@ grasp of ceramic art as the one to which 
to ‘ave assigned the first prize. The style of this eleva- 
ae 1s also eclectic, Lut approaches more nearly to Italian 

thic than the first one. The anthor deserves credit for 
a bmg in which he has broken the uniformity of the 
tee . by projecting two quasi-wings, with a very good 
ene > oy window in the ground-floor of each, and two 
ot os ul single windows above: the cornice and attic are 
pond ram The portion of the design which is least suc- 
the u y treated 1s the arcading for mosaic paintings in 
e went Story of the centre. In particular, the figure 

4 ra: in the middle panel, as drawn, stands out 

We a Spot from the whoie composition. 
merken 6 = & third prize to the author of the design 
ter, andj e elp, which is also masculine in charac- 
more decid a Style resembling ‘Sub Spe,’ though a little 
ment of idediy Gothic. It lacks the well-balanced treat- 
‘Sub PS ra aud quasi. wings which the design marked 
and broken ag and its ornamentation is more spotty 

w tym P. The introduction of subjects in the win- 
ig ee incised in stone and filled up with lead or 

* This is not what “ Fair Play ” says. 


We are indebted to th i i 
Advertiser for an rte editor of the Staffordshire 





composition, however commendable in itself, is rather 
out of place in acompetition intended to show the various 
resources of ceramic art; and the way in which the 
panels are cut off by a horizontal line just below the 
apex of the arch is very unartistic. 

In assigning the fourth prize, we had a difficulty, as the 
author of the design, which was otherwise clearly enti- 
tled to it, had not complied with the condition which 
prescibed 3-8ths of an inch to a foot as the scale of the 
elevation generally. But as it stood cut in marked supe- 
riority above the remaining designs, and as details to a 
large scale were copiously supplied, we judged it most 
equitable not to deprive the author of a reward which we 
might otherwise have declined to allot at all. It bears 
the motto ‘Art est celare artem, non sine labore.’ It is 
designed in a style founded on early French Gothic, and 
evinces considerable industry and careful study of Gothic 
detail; but it is hardly successful in its application of the 
principles of Gothic to ceramic material. It altogether 
wants repose, although its author has evidently taken 
great pains to make it really an example of ceramic archi- 
tecture. More study has indeed been expended upon its 
elaboration than has been bestowed by the authors of 
either ‘Sub Spe’ or ‘Self Help’ in working out their 
views. 

We avail ourselves of the permission to make addi- 
tional honourable mentions, by giving credit to ‘ Hearts- 
ease” for a general idea of symmetry and consequent re- 
pose, which produces a not unpleasant effect, although 
nis design is deficient in specially ceramic treatment, 
while the combination of cornice and window in the 
upper floor is decidedly inconvenient ; and to ‘In hope I 
bide,’ for the industry with which the author deals with 
coloured materials, although his ensemd/e fails in general 
elegance and proportion. Some of his mosaics are 
prettily designed, but the ornament is generally rather 
facile than excellent. The cornice, plinth, and string- 
course of ‘ Monitor’ are also prettily conceived: the re- 
mainder of the design is not so worthy of commendation. 

A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, 
M. DIGBY WYATT. 
London, November 17th, 1863.”’ 








THE FIRST EXHIBITION OF PICTURES 
BY BRITISH ARTISTS. 


In the opening address at the Society of Arts, 
already mentioned, Mr. Hawes said,— 

You are no doubt aware that the first exhibition 
of pictures by British artists took place in the 
Society’s bouse in 1760, and that from the assist- 
ance the Society afforded to artists at that time, 
spruog the annual exhibitions by the Royal 
Academy, which commenced in 1768. 

I have before me three letters from Frank 
Hayman, Chairman of the Committee of English 
Artists, and subsequently a Royal Academician, 
to the then secretary of the Society, which I will 
read :— 

** February 26th, 1760. 

S1r,—The artists of this city, having resolved to raise 
a sum for purposes of charity by the annual exhibition of 
their works, entreat the Society to allow them the use of 
their room from the 2ist of April to the 3rd of May. 
This favour they consider as very important. The pub- 
lick concurrence of the Society will give to a new prac- 
tice that countenance which novelty must always need, 
and the Arts will gain a dignity from the protection of 
those whom the world has already learned to respect.— 
I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

F. HayMAN, Chairman of the Committee. 

To the Secretary of the Society for the 

Encouragement of Arts, &c.’’ 





‘*St. Martin’s-lane, 13th May, 1760. 

Srr,—You are requested by the artists whose works 
appeared in the late exhibition, to return their sincerest 
thanks to the Society for the use of their room and the 
honour of their patronage. 

Whatever improvement the arts of elegance shall re- 
ceive from the honestemulation which publick notice may 
excite, will be just'y ascribed to those by whose example 
the publick has been influenced.—I am, sir, your very 
humble servant, 

F. HayMAN, Chairman of the Committee. 

To Dr. Templeman, Secretary to the 

Society for Promoting Arts, &c.” 





** St. Martin’s-lane, 9th December, 1760. 

S1r,—The favour conferred last year on the artists by 
the Society has encouraged them to solicit the use of 
their room for a second exhibition. 

This request may be now granted with less inconveni- 
ence to the Society, as the exhibition will be deferred to 
the beginving of June, a munth in which the meetings of 
the Society are more rare than in the winter, the artists 
bemg desirous that the pictures drawn for the prize 
should be removed, lest any man should a second time 
suffer the disgrace of having lost that which he never 
sought. 

The exhibition of last year was crowded and incom- 
moded by the intrusion of great numbers, whose stations 
and education made them no proper judges of statuary or 
painting, and who were made idle and tumultuons by the 
opportunity of a show. It is now, therefore, intended that 
the catalogues shall be sold for a shilling each, and none 
allowed to enter without a catalogue, which may serve as 
a ticket of admission. 

These regulations, which have been very deliberately 
formed, will be doubtless thought expedient and useful, 
and the artists flatter themselves that the improvement 
of national taste which will be promoted by comparing 
the works of the different performers, is not unworthy 
the care of the Society.—I am, sir, your most humble 
servaot, 

F. Hayman, Chairman of the Committee. 

To Dr. Templeman, Secretary t» the Society for the 

Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, &c.’’ 


In the Society’s house, also, was held the first 
exhibition of new inventions, about a century ago, 
and the models exhibited were illustrated by lec- 





tures and by viva voce explanations. 





THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


A GENERAL meeting of the friends and sub- 
scribers to the above institution was held at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on the 26th 
iustant, for the purpose of electing three pen- 
sioners, two males and one female, from a list of 
nine candidates, as recipients of the above charity. 
Mr. Alderman Jas. C. Lawrence occupied the 
chair. The male’s pension is 24/., and the female’s 
20/. per annum. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said 
that they were then met in thesixteenth anniversary 
of the institution, and the twenty-second election 
for the purpose of placing three pensioners on the 
funds. He wassure, in expressing his regret that 
they were only enabled to elect so few out of so 
many candidates, that he was also expressing the 
regret of the friends and subscribers by whom he 
was surrounded. They, however, earnestly 
hoped that, as the principles and beneficial re- 
sults of the institution became known, they would 
obtain a great accession to the number of sub- 
scribers, so that they might ultimately have 
sufficient funds at their disposal to meet the exi- 
gencies of so many candidates, the most of whom, 
if not all, were deserving of the benefits of the 
institution. 

The poll was then declared open, and, at its 
close, William Standfast (builder and carpenter), 
and William Goodwin (plumber and glazier), both 
of whom had been in business many years, but be- 
came reduced through losses and frequent illness, 
were announced as the successful candidates. The 
highest female on the list was the widow of a 
bricklayer. 








FALL OF A HOUSE IN ISLINGTON. 


On Thursday morning last, a few minutes 
before twelve o’clock, the Three Wheatsheaves 
public-house, in process of erection by Mr. Chap- 
man, builder, under the direction of the brewer’s 
architect, Mr. Williams, fell in with a terrible 
crash, burying a number of men in the ruins, and 
killing, we regret to say, two, if not more. 

The bnilding adjoins the entrance to the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Upper-street, Islington, and was 
being hurried on, in order that a portion might 
be ready by December 7th, the opening day of 
the Smithfield Cattle Show. It was partly roofed 
in; for the works were continued during the 
night, as well as the day, and, probably in conse- 
quence of the wet weather, the lower part had 
not sufficiently set to support the weight above, 





ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION. 


Nor a little haveI been gratified by Professor 
Donaldson’s able and interesting, and, [ may add, 
instructive opening address; but, when speaking 
of illustrated publications, he omitted to make 
mention of what has been done of late years by 
wood-engraving applied to architectural delinea- 
tion, and which has certainly helped in no small 
degree, if not exactly to popularize, the study 
of architecture, to lead to and facilitate the 
acquisition of a taste for it. No more than proper 
is it that there should be costly elephantine folios 
provided for those who can afford not only to 
purchase them, but find house-room or shelf-room 
tor them afterwards. But when a single volume 
is brought out in the lump at the advertised price 
of forty guineas, as was Marphy’s “ Arabian Anti- 
quities,” it is unnecessary to remark that such 
price operatis as a prohibition to all but the 
wealthy, among whom architectural students are 
not to be reckoned. Even such price is quite 
modest and moderate in comparison with the 
almost fabulous cost of some works. In one of 
Qaaritch’s catalogues I have met with a French 
work which was stated to have been originally 
published at the price of 1,400/. sterling !—a price 
not for the million most assuredly, but altogether 
exclusively for millionaires. However, what I 
have just been saying is to be regarded as a di- 
gression and hors-d'wuvre. Returning from my 
divergent excursus, I give it at the risk of being 
contradicted, as my opinion that if not only a 
taste for, but some intelligence of, architec- 
ture is to be diffused—as surely very de- 
sirable—among the general public, it must be 
by providing for the many a moderate-sized 
and moderate-priced class of publications,— 
books that may be housed on the shelves of a 
parlour bookcase ; and, what is not least of all to 
be considered, can be held in the hand without 
fatigue; therefore, may so far be called manuals. 
A beginning has at last been made in that direc- 
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tion. Parker’s “Glossary,” and Fergusson’s 
“ Handbook,” have shown what can be accom- 
plished on, so to say, a miniature scale; and 
they have both done much to initiate the profane, 
the outsiders, into the Eleusinian mysteries of 
architectural study. Yet what has been done by 
them might be improved upon, for the “ Glossary ” 
gives only details and separate features, and the 
** Handbook ” only general views, more pictorial 
than architectural,—certainly quite insufficient 
for more than very partial, inadequate, and there- 
fore rather tantalizing information. 

Views of buildings are decidedly more popular 
than elevations, and have at least this advan- 
tage that they convey an idea of their locality 
and immediate surroundings, which, though a 
matter of no small importance, is completely 
kept out of sight when nothing more than an 
insulated elevation, quite apart from any other 
objects, is shown. Without having what the 
Germans call a “situations plan,” a very erro- 
neous idea may be formed of the actual position 
and locality of an edifice from its own ground- 
plan and elevations alone. Take, for instance, our | 
cathedrals: some of them are quite hedged in and | 
almost choked up by adjoining buildings; and 
however unfavourable that circumstance may be, 
it is what ought to be fairly shown. 

Of one species of illustration there is more 
frequently than not a sad dearth, namely, of 
letter-press description. Sometimes there is not 
even a single line of explanatory text, however 
requisite it may be. It is little less than nonsense 
to say that the designs speak for themselves: 
without an interpreter they do not speak per- 
fectly intelligibly to every one. From drawings, 
even architects can understand only just as 
much as they happen to know, which may per- 
haps be comparatively almost nothing; for it is 
only piecemeal that a building, or design for one, 
can be explained. A picture is whole; is, so to 
say, a self-contained subject: quite different is 
it with a production of art architectural, which, 
supposing it to be worthy of being so fully 
exposed for admiration, must be exhibited in a 
series of separate drawings, from which the total 
has to be spelt. An Art LovER. 





WORNUM’S WALPOLE’S ANECDOTES. 


Sir,—I am sorry to have to trouble you again about 
such a mere trifle. I have only just seen your number of 
the 7th instant, in which Mr, Cunningham claims to have 
furnished me with the substance of my note on the birth 
of Grinling Gibbons, and complains that I did not acknow- 
ledge the obligation. He is quite mistaken.in what he 
says. i never saw anything about Grinling Gibbons in 
the Illustrated London News, a paper I very seldom see ; 
and I have forgotten nothing. 

The facts are these: Many years ago—almost twenty— 
Tread in the Daily News a paragraph stating that the 
sculptor in question was a Dutchman. I immediately 
wrote to the editor of that paper, and asked him to oblige 
me with the authority for the statement. I received in 
reply a short anonymous note, giving me the information 
I required, and 1 believe I thanked the editor for his 
courtesy. If he had signed the note, I should certainly 
have referred to him. The insinuation, therefore, with 
which Mr. Cunningham closes this Walpole ** old Elder- 
Berry ” matter is altogether without justification. 

National Gallery. R. N. Wornum. 








THE EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


Sir,—It will be in recollection that on the debate last 
session as to the purchase of this building for the nation, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer suggested as a reason 
for the purchase, that an indefinite time might be taken 
by the contractors for its removal; whereupon the con- 
tractors wrote a letter to the Times, stating that they 
should proceed to take down the building on the then 
next Monday morning. Every one admired the fairness 
and public spirit of the contractors. 

Having been away from Town from that time to the 
present, I feel considerably surprised and disappointed to 
find that nothing in the way of removing the building 
has yet been effected beyond taking the glass out of the 
domes. 

I do not suppose that men of the respectability and 
position of the contractors would do otherwise than as 
they held out to the public: nevertheless, there the 
building stands. 

I would beg to remind them that the removal of so 
large a structure will necessarily be attended with incon- 
venience to the immediate neighbourhood ; but that incon- 
venience will be very much aggravated if it be deferred 
till the London season, when everybody will be flocking to 
the Horticultural Gardens and to the South Kensington 
Museum. Besides, it is of great importance that the site 
should be cleared by next session, in order that we may 
decide how to utilize it. 

I trust that this notice of the matter in your columns 
may elicit a satisfactory explanation trom the contractors, 

Ss. K. 








ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS, 


Gosling v. Steers and Others.—This was an action in the 
Court of Exchequer, before Mr. Baron Martin, brought 
by an architect against four maiden ladies carrying on 
business as ironmongers in Oxford-street, to recover the 
sum of 49/. as commission for preparing plans for building 
ahouse. The defendants pleaded never indebted. 

Mr. Huddiestone and Mr. Griffiths appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. H. T. Cole for the defendants. 

It appeared that the ladies were desirous of building a 





house at Red-hill, and called upon the plaintiff to consult 
him upon the subject. He accordingly drew up plans and 
specifications, which were approved by the defendants. 
The usual notice having been given, several tenders from 
builders were sent in fur erecting the building, the lowest 
being 9977. Upon being informed of the amount of the 
lowest tender, the defendants had refused to have anything 
more to do with the matter. 

The defence was, that the ladies had distinctly and re- 
peatedly impressed upon the plaintiff that, if the execution 
of the plaus amounted to more than 600/., the latter would 
be perfectly useless to them ; and he had replied that if the 
tenders exceeded that sum he should not charge them 
anything, as the plans were only drawn out upon ap- 
proval. 

Witnesses having been called on both sides, 

The jury retired, and on returning were discharged 
without agreeing to a verdict. The evdence leads us to 
think that the architect has not been well treated. 








“RATEABLE VALUE,” 


In the Court of Queen’s Bench, Westminster, on 
November 11, the case of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company v. The Parish of Cannock, Stafford- 
shire, raised one of the numerous questions arising as to 
the rating of railways, and a question of constant recar- 
rence and of some importance. The Cannock line is 
worked at a local loss, it is alleged, and only with refer- 
rence to the general interests of the company and the 
traffic on their main line, As they eanred no net profits 
in the parish, they contended that they were only rateable 
at the minimum rate of 40s. an acre as arable land: 
whereas the parish officers insisted on rating them at the 
amount of 325/. a year, as the net annual rateable value 
of the part of the line in the parish. The question was 
whether this rate was good and valid. 

The Lord Chief Justice was of opinion that in every 
case, every part of a line was in fact ‘‘a feeder ’’ to all 
tne rest of the line, as it brought traffic on it to every 
other part. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn remarked that if the Cannock 
line were really worked at a loss, it would not be worked 
at all. 

Mr. Justice Wightman put the case of a man taking a 
piece of land from year to year, not at all for the purpose 
of profit, but because it was convenient to his occupation 
of contiguous land. Would he not berateable for it? 
and, if so, would not the rent he paid for it be the rateable 
value? 

The Lord Chief Justice said there might be a beneficial 
occupation irrespective of profit, and not to be ascer- 
tained either by profit or by the rent; but that only 
showed that those modes could not be resorted to of 
estimating the annual value, and that other modes must 
be resorted to. All that the Court could say was, that 
they thought that the Cannock line must be of some 
annual value to the company, and that must be ascer- 
tained in the best way it could be; but they could not de- 
cide that there was no rateable annual value. 

Judgment for the parish. 








Miscellanen, 


Croypon SvuRvEyorsHir.— Mr. B. Latham, 
C.E., of Ely, has been appointed engineer and 
surveyor to the Croydon Local Board of Health. 


InsTITUTION OF CiIviIL ENGINEERS.—On the 
10th instant, Mr. Hawkshaw, president, in the 
chair, the paper read was “ Description of Light- 
houses lately erected in the Red Sea,” by Mr. W. 
Parkes. On the 17th inst., Mr. J. R. McClean, 
vice-president, in the chair, the paper read was on 
the “ Duty of the Cornish Pumping Engines,” by 
Mr. W. Morshead, junior. 

Tuer Enetish CuurcH aT BADEN-BaDEN.— 
An effort is being made to place the English 
church at this much-frequented Continental town 
on a better footing. Services have been held in 
the summer in the Hospital Church, which is also 
used by the Roman Catholics and German Pro- 
testants. In the winter, the dining-room of the 
Hotel d’Angleterre is the only available place. It 
is proposed, says Galignani, to build a suitable 
church, at a cost of 2,000/. The site is granted 
by the town. Nearly 1,000/. have been subscribed, 
and a loan of 5002. is offered by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. The movement 
has received the sanction and encouragement of 
the Bishop of London. 


NEw WaATER-WORKS.—It is intended to apply to 
Parliament, in the next Session, for a bill to 
authorise the incorporation of a company for the 
construction of Water-works from Marham, in 
Norfolk, to the town of Wisbech, for sanitary and 
other purposes in the borough. A Parlia- 
mentary notice has been issued by the Yarm 
Water Company, who wish to take powers to 
supply with water Haughton, Haughton-le-Skerne, 
Dinsdale, Morton Palms, Sadberge, Middleton- 
St.-George, Long Newton, Elton, Egglescliffe, 
Preston, East Hartburn, Coopen Bewley, and 
Billingham, in the county of Durham; and Stain- 
ton, Acklam, Linthorpe, Marton, Ormesby, Nor- 
manby, Eston, Lackenby, Lazenby, Wilton, 
Coatham, West Coatham, East Coatham, and 
Kirkleatham, all in the North Riding of York- 
shire. The proposed extension of powers is likely, 
it is said, to encounter opposition, both from 
the towns and local railway and other com- 
panies.——A new reservoir is to be constructed 
at Tonbridge, 
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Tae Inish MEMORIAL TO THE LATE Paryoy 
Consort.--A meeting of the Prince Albert Memo 
rial Committee was recently held, at which it on 
announced that Mr. Foley, R.A., had undertaken 
at the request of that body, the design and execn. 
tion of the memorial in Dublin, 


GiasGow ARCHITECTURAL SocrzTy.—The first 
meeting in the new rooms of this society, 138 
Bath-street, was held on the 16th instant’ 
Mr, Wm. Clarke, president, in the chair; when a 
paper was read by Mr. Thomas McGuffie, on 
“Inspectors: their Qualifications, Daties, and 
Responsibilities ;” which was followed by a dig. 
cussion. 


Soctat Scrence AssoclaTion.—At a meeting 
of this Association, held on Thursday, the Hon 
W. Cowper, M.P., in the chair, it was resolved, 
on the motion of Mr. G. W- Hastings, seconded 
by Mr. Godwin, F.R.S., that the next congress of 
the Association should be held in the city of 
York. Mr. Cowan, Mr. Gregson, M.P., Mr. Tite 
M.P., the Rev. R. Burgess, and others, took part 
in the discussion. A deputation from York had 
previously represented the views of the city, 


Navat ARCHITECTURE. — Everything is be. 
coming unsettled in this science, it appears, We 
lately noticed a proposed return to something like 
the Indian canoe shape for ships, and now we 
observe a tendency to adopt the enormous Malay 
or other Eastern outriggers, as a great deal of 
scientific speculation is going on about the possible 
speed which may be attained by ships with im. 
mensely long iron cross spars, allowing a vast 
spread of canvas, which can be folded in a trice 
from the deck with a very small steam-engine 
working the necessary apparatus. It is hoped to 
get a consecutive twenty miles an hour out of 
sailing vessels this way, and commence a new era 
in nautical matters. 


Wuat 18 A Paved Roap ?— Farringdon-road 
and the side streets near the Metropolitan Railway 
Terminus, which form part of the Clerkenwell im- 
provements, are much complained of, the roads in 
wet weather being almost impassable from the 
quantity of mud and the number of holes; and 
this state of things arises from the differences as 
to what constitutes a “paved” road. The corpo- 
ration of the city of London, who are the im- 
provement commissioners, have several times 
called upon the Vestry of Clerkenwell and the 
Holborn Board of Works to take to the roads in 
question, but this they refuse to do until, in the 
words of the Act, they are well and sufficiently 
‘“‘paved,” contending that a “macadamized” 1s 
not a “ paved ” road.— City Press. 


THe HAyYMARKET THEATRE. — Mrs. Charles 
Mathews astonished many who had known her 
only in violent farce, by the power she exhibited 
as Medea, in “ The Golden Fleece ;” and this asto- 
nishment has been increased by this lady’s per- 
formance of the Countess of Windermere, in the 
new comedy, “Silken Fetters,” altered from 
“Scribe.” ‘This may truly be called her first real 
season in London, and she will be better appre- 
ciated henceforth. The initial difficulty in the 
plot for an English audience has been got over as 
well as it could be, and the piece interests. Mr. 
Mathews has an amusing part, Caleb Codicil, a 
well-intentioned Marplot, and plays it more suo 
to perfection. Mr. W. Farren, in a difficult post- 
tion, has the opportunity to exhibit more feeling 
and power of pathos than is usually afforded him, 
and takes very good advantage of it. 


PRESENTATION FROM WoRKMEN.—Last week 
the inhabitants-of Chaddesley Corbet gave a dinner 
to the men employed by Mr. Lovatt, the con- 
tractor, on the restoration of the parish church ; 
and the men made it an opportunity to testify 
their respect to one of the churchwardens, Mr. 
James Bate, a gentleman who has been very 
instrumental in the work. Unknown to him, 
they had set themselves to work, and manufac- 
tured a stone flower-vase, and chose this occasion 
for its presentation to Mr. Bate, at his own house, 
together with an address, of which the following 
is a copy :—‘ Dear Sir,—We, the undersigned, 
masons of Chaddesley church, for the courteous 
manner in which you have acted towards us an 
our employer, also for the favours you er 
granted to him and us when in your power, an 
for the high respect we have for you, pry eel or 
sent you with the accompanying vase, and ~ y 
wish that you may long live to see 4 ao 
flourish within it.’ The stone was taken out 0 
the quarry at the “ Farm-fold,” and the vase 
designed by H. Charlton, foreman, and — 
by the undersigned—-Joseph Gay, Ww. — 
W. Baldwin, Frank Hayes, H. Chalton, and W- 
Broad. 





